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OUGHT WE TO VISIT HEE? 



CHAPTER I. 

A QUESTION OP FINANCE. 

A SITTING-ROOM in one of the best 
hotels in Spa; the hour, four in the 
afternoon ; husband and wife alone to- 
gether. 

** Forty and eighty are certainly one hun- 
dred and twenty," says Mr. Theobald, rest- 
ing his forehead on his hand, and applying 
himself resolutely to the sheet of paper 
covered with figures that lies before him. 
" From this subtract fifty ; add ten ; divide 
by six. Jenny, my dear," after a minute or 
more of intense mental diflficulty, " I don't 
know where the balance can be, but on 
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paper, and according to all the four rules 
of arithmetic, we are exactly fifty pounds 
better off than I thought." 

" Then you have forgotten to put down 
something," answers Jane. " The only kind 
of arithmetic I believe in is counting one's 
cash. How much money have you got in 
your pocket ?" 

Jane's husband takes out a penknife, a 
book of cigarette-paper, and four napoleons. 
He is an exceedingly near-sighted man, and 
has to put up his eyeglass in order to survey 
his property as he spreads it, in a neat row, 
upon the table. " Ridiculous to think '^ — 
the eyeglass falls with a clink against his 
watch-chain — ** ridiculous to think, in the 
face of all these rows of figures, that we 
are reduced to four napoleons, Jane !" 

" I remember the days when I thought four 
napoleons riches. Why, only last Christmas 
I made a winter-dress for myself, and a 
whole suit for Blossy, with less than four 
napoleons. Oh, Theobald," looking suddenly 
up from her work, a diaphanous little blue 
cloud that shall presently be a bonnet, 
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** what a queer sensation it is to think we 
are rich people at last ! that it doesn't mat- 
ter really whether we happen to have four 
napoleons or forty in our pockets !" 

" I don't think any sensation on the sub- 
ject of money ought to be queer to us," 
says Mr. Theobald; "and as to feeling 
rich — why, I never felt in my life before 
that I was a pauper till now. As long as 
we lived — well, on nothing particular, Jenny ; 
the dregs of capital, ill-luck of friends, and 
other eccentricities of fortune — poverty was 
too undefined to weigh upon me. To- 
morrow was a scoundrel with whom we had 
no personal acquaintance. To-day a jovial 
good fellow with wliom we were glad to 
share our bottle of champagne while it 
lasted. Now " 

" Now your cousin is dead, bless him ! 
and we shall live in a home of our own in 
our own dear country," interrupts Jane, 
with visible pride. 

** I hope we shall like our own dear coun- 
try when we get there," remarks Mr. Theo- 
bald. ** Our home, too. We have done 
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very well without a home hitherto ; I mean 
we have carried it about the continent 
very conveniently — a meerschaum-pipe, a 
work-box, and Blossy's doll ! How could we 
be more at home than we are at this minute 
here, and how, my dear Jenny, how, in the 
name of fortune, do you suppose we are 
going to keep up a place like Theobalds 
on our pittance of an income ?" 

** Pittance ! You call six hundred a-year 
(and we shall have every farthing of that, 
the lawyer's letter says so) — you call six 
hundred a-year a pittance !" 

"Six hundred a-year is enough for any 
man when it is not an income," replies Mr. 
Theobald. " Given, no capital, no position, the 
habits of vagrants, and the principles of — 
well, well, Jenny, let bygones be bygones. 
But, given certain conditions, and six 
hundred a-year, got no one knows how, 
and spent after the same fashion in the 
course of a year, is sufficient for any man, 
particularly if he has a wife who can make 
her bonnets and dresses, and sufficient sense 
in his own head to keep clear of England." 
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" The dream of my life is England," says 
Jane, with a certain wistfulness of tone. 
*•' Not London — I know London too well 
to dream about that — but the country, a 
jolly homelike old country-place such as 
Theobalds must be — r-" 

** And with the society of English people, 
all better off than ourselves, both as regards 
this world and the next, for excitement ? 
Ah, I hope the reality will come within a 
hundred miles of the dream. We have been 
very contented as Pariahs, my dear Jenny ; 
I hope we shall be equally so when we set 
up as Brahmins." 

And Mr. Theobald, again having recourse 
to his eyeglass, takes a meerschaum from 
his pocket, fills it, strikes a vesuvian, and 
composedly begins to smoke. 

" A whole batch of our nearest Chalkshire 
neighbours are now in Spa, Jane," he re- 
sumes after a time, '* arrived here from Ger- 
many last night. The Crosbies, pere et 
mere; the young hopeful, Rawdon; and the 
red-haired heiress, Miss Marsland, whom 
Bawdon's mamma destines him to marry. I 
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ran against them all this morning, thought 
I remembered old Crosbie's face, and, as- 
sisted by the visitor's book, found out who 
they were. Jenny, my dear, what will life 
be like when you begin your little battle 
for social existence with women like Mrs. 
Crosbie? She is clothed in an olive-green 
silk of the same awful and uncompromis- 
ing texture that I remember about my 
own sisters years ago. Virtue sits throned 
upon her forehead, exclusiveness in her 
eye » 

"And what does all this matter to us? 
and why should there be a battle between me 
and anybody?" interrupts Jane. "I want 
these Chalkshire people to like me — well, to 
tolerate me, because Fm your wife, and for 
Blossy to grow up-: " 

" Into a Miss Marsland ?" finishes Theo- 
bald, as his wife hesitates. " Quite impos- 
sible, Jane. Blossy is your daughter." 

** Blossy hasn't got red hair," cries Jane, 
warming. ** Blossy mayn't be a lady any 
more than me, but she will be a pretty wo- 
man some day, whether your fine country 
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people notice her mother or not. And a 
pretty woman — 



>> 



But the sentence remains for ever incom- 
plete. Jane gives a significant nod at the 
reflection of her own bright face in an oppo- 
site looking-glass, then bends it down again 
over her work, and at the end of another 
five minutes the bonnet is finished. 

Minute classifications of the human race 
are, as a rule, failures when you try to re- 
duce them to practice. But it may be said 
broadly, perhaps, that women can be divided 
into two sections — ^those who know how to 
make a bonnet, and those who do not. Jane 
knows how to make a bonnet right well, and 
never has she felt the consciousness of 
triumphant art stronger in her soul than at 
this minute. 

" I don't say anything about black lace," 
she bursts forth energetically, and apropos 
of nothing, as is her habit ; Mr. Theobald, 
his feet perched on the window-sill at a 
higher elevation than his head, a cloud of 
tobacco-smoke floating upward from his lips, 
turns his head a good half-inch to listen; 
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" any one not absolutely a fool can make a 
bonnet out of black lace. But gauze ! blue 
gauze ! I should like to know whether 
there's a lady — yes, and what's more, a mil- 
liner — in Chalkshire that could make a 
bonnet like this?" 

" Not one of them could look as you will 
look in it, my dear Jenny," says Theobald, 
in his pleasant lazy voice. 

Jane turns away with just visible impa- 
tience from the compliment, and, walking 
across to one of the many mirrors with 
which the room is lined, begins the process 
(a process beset with misgivings even to the 
fairest and youngest woman living) of " try- 
ing on " her bonnet. 

To say that it is not absolute perfection, 
needing no after-touch, no subtle inspiration 
of mature genius, would be only to say 
that the artist is mortal. It must be pinched 
back off the temples; must be raised the 
third of an inch in diadem ; the effect must 
be hazarded of knotting the gauzy strings 
around the throat, then of letting them 
stream unbound upon the shoulders ; finally. 
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one must see oneself — aided by an opposite 
mirror — in different angles : profile ; three- 
quarters ; in perspective 1 

" It is perfect," cries Jane, at last. " I 
never looked better in a bonnet in my life !" 
And saying this she advances and stands 
before her husband. Stands before him, no 
longer with an air of questioning or doubt, 
but rather with the calm consciousness of 
assured artistic success written on her face. 

What a fresh face it is ! Mrs. Theobald 
has been married close upon four years, but 
her cheeks are just as blooming, her blue 
eyes as limpid, her smile as delightfully 
frank, as on the day when Theobald, after a 
fortnight's acquaintance, made her, an un- 
fledged ballet-girl of sixteen, his wife. 

She is, but scarcely looks, above the mid- 
dle height of English women, has large well 
balanced shoulders, an exquisite waist — ^if 
judged by a sculptor's, not a corset-maker's 
standard — and decidedly more of undulating, 
flowing ease in her movements than women 
of the world are prone to display. 

"Till I was sixteen — till the time you 
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raised me above my station, sir — I was 
trained to move my limbs well," says Jane, 
when Theobald occasionally hints to her 
how vividly some trick of gait or manner 
brings old theatrical associations before his 
mind. " And although I am in the position 
of a lady now, I can't remember always to 
be awkward." 

Whalebone and steel have as little share 
in her lithe symmetry as have Kalydor or 
pearl-powders with the honest carnation and 
white of her complexion. Everything about. 
Jane is real ; terribly real, impostors of all 
classes are made to feel when they come too 
nigh her. She is somewhat untidy at times ; 
being her own milliner, a dress or bonnet, 
wanted for such an hour, has occasionally 
to be finished imperfectly as regards the 
length of stitches ; but clean — clean, her 
husband affirms with gravity, to a vice. The 
smell of primroses, the sweetness of April 
fields, all things wholesome, out-of-door, 
vernal are irresistibly summoned before your 
vision when you look at Jane. Her face is 
the delight of artists, the despair of photo- 
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graphers. It has not a perfect feature, and 
yet, with its changeful expressions and bril- 
liant colouring, and absolute naturalness, it 
is so perfect ! " The good looks of youth 
and robust health," say her detractors, who 
are, without exception, of her own sex. 
** Her mouth is too wide, her eyes are com- 
monplace. She has two distinct marks of 
smallpox on her forehead, and you have 
only to look at her in a mirror to see 
that her nose is not set straight on her 
face." 

Poor Jane ! And she continues charming 
still. 

On this particular afternoon — an after- 
noon destined, in more ways than one to 
prove a landmark in her life — she is dressed 
in a little striped blue-and-white muslin 
of twenty-five francs, with a black lace 
cape round her shoulders. A pair of 
cream-coloured gloves, a white parasol, a 
fresh-gathered rose for her waistbelt, lie in 
readiness on her work-table. 

"You are coming with me, Theobald?" 
For a long minute Mr. Theobald's eyes and 
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pipe have been literally sending forth incense 
at the shrine of Jane's vanity. "Do now, 
like a good old soul ! It isn't much trouble 
to walk as far as the avenue, and then, if 
these Chalkshire people are about " 

" Oh ! you are afraid of the Chalkshire 
Mrs. Grundy, already, are you, Jenny? 
Well, I'll come and do a little respect- 
abiUty, for her edification, by-and-by, if I 
can remember not to fall asleep mean- 
while. As a precautionary measure, hadn't 
you better take Blossy for your chaperon 
now ?" 

" Blossy went out with Bhze after her 
dinner. Young monkey, see what she has 
been doing here !" Jane picks up a hideously 
battered doll, into whose dropsical body 
shreds of blue crape, ribbon, and other 
odds and ends of finery are thickly pinned. 
" Isn't that taste ? What, not for a baby 
only three years old ! And see, she's 
actually cut Nancy's hair short on the 
forehead, to be in the fashion, bless her 
heart 1'' 

« Bless her — ^bless her!" says Theobald, 
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stretching out his hand theatrically over 
Nancy's battered head. 

The colour rises into Jane's cheeks. 
" Oh, you always turn things into ridicule ; 
you never see any cleverness in what the 
child does — but I do. Very likely she won't 
be accomplished, book-clever, as your fine 
county ladies are, but she'll be able to work 
at her needle, to use her hands, to be useful, 
Mr. Theobald ! and, as far as I can see, 
those are the first accomplishments men re- 
quire from their wives." 

Mrs. Theobald puts Nancy tenderly aside, 
takes up her gloves and parasol, and moves 
towards the door. 

"If Blossy can use her hands (and her 
tongiXe) as her dear mother does, Jenny, 
she'll be a treasure, an inestimable treasure, 
to the man who is fortunate enough to win 
her." 

**Yes — you mean so much of that! I 
know so well what your compliments are 
worth !" 

But she turns, half mollified. A word 
can thaw, as a word can chill the girl, so 
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long as the word be spoken by Theobald's 
lips. 

Mr. Theobald raises himself from his re- 
clining position, and takes his pipe from 
between his lips. " I mean it always when 
I say flattering things of you, my love. If 
Blossy only inherits half of her mother's 
admirable qualities, she will be " 

" Make haste, please. I don't want to lose 
more than I can help of the band. If poor 
little Blossy inherits my gifts ? " 

" She will be an exceedingly charming 
woman, Jane. A good milliner; on occa- 
sion, a good cook; a perfect dancer; a 
thorough adept in the art of making any 
young fool who is taken by her pretty face 
miserable ; and to her husband at all times 
the most excellent company in the world." 

The blood is not in Jane's cheeks alone 
now. It stains her forehead, her throat ; an 
angry tremble comes round her lips. 

"A cook — a milliner — a dancer. Oh, I 
understand you, Theobald — a dancer! And 
this, after four years, is the highest praise 
you can find to give me ?" 
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Theobald by now is thoroughly amused. 
No sarcasm, however bitter, can scathe his 
well-oiled spirit. How shall he guess that a 
jest, lightly spoken, lightly meant, may have 
power to wound Jane's jealous heart to the 
quick ! 

"I dare say I could find much more if 
you would give me time to think. You 
have faults, Jenny, of course ; who has not ? 
But experience will cure these — experience 
and the salutary advice of judicious female 
friends, to which our altered position in Hfe 
will now enable you to have access. There 
are my sisters — a little crooked-tempered, a 
little straight-laced, certainly, but an epi- 
tome of all female wisdom and propriety in 
themselves, Charlotte especially. Then, if 
you behave very well, you may get to know 
our neighbour, Mrs. Crosbie; perhaps, in 
time, the archdeacon's wife, and " 

" And you think sermons preached to me 
by any of these women will do me, Jane 
Theobald, good? Where is their right to 
preach? They are better born; they have 
never worked for their bread; have never 
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toiled at a rehearsal, or grilled up among 
the gas battens in a transformation scene! 
Does this entitle them to mount the pul- 
pit?" 

*' Morally, no; socially, yes?" 

"Then I hate such socialism," Theobald 
successfully represses a smile ; " and I de- 
spise such moraUty. And if any of them 
were to preach to me, and I was to listen 
— which I shouldn't — ^it would demoralise — 
yes, demoralise me !" 

** Don't use strong language, my dear. 
It is a question exclusively of finance. If 
we had come into six thousand a year, in- 
stead of six hundred, we should be the 
nicest people in Chalkshire, Jenny, and want 
sermons from no man." 

" I've read in the papers," goes on Jane, 
her tone waxing hotter and hotter; "I've 
read in the papers lately about the grand 
model markets set up in Bethnal Green, and 
such places, set up for the poor. Bishops 
and lords at the opening ceremony, no 
selling on Sundays, cleanliness, ventilation, 
marble slabs — every advantage ! And the 
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poor won't go to them, and will sooner get 
worse things, and pay dearer to their old 
friends the oostermongers in the gutter." 

" The poor are proverbially an ungrateful 
set of devils," is Mr. Theobald's cheerful 
generalisation. 

**They are human beings, and I feel as 
they do," says Jane. "Perhaps because I 
belong to the vagrant classes myself — I 
don't know about that — but I feel as they 
do. I hate advantages that have a do-me- 
good flavour in them-^- 
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" Certainly, my dear, but- 



I was born among people, among ideas 
that no man or woman of your class of Ufe 
can understand. You raised me from them, 
Theobald, and if I've become as you say 
sometimes, *an imitation better than the 
reality of a lady,' it has been by living 
with you, and getting hold of your outward 
maimers simply, but at heart " 

Jenny !" 

At heart I've never given up my old 
associates, or my love for them, or my belief 
that their lives are as good as other lives, 
VOL. I. 
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and I never will. No, not if all the ladies 
from all the counties in England were to 
preach to me at once. I'd be like the un- 
grateful, heathen poor. I'd keep to the 
costermongers still." 

After this there is silence for a minute. 
Mr. Theobald is the first to speak. " Come 
here, Jenny, child," holding out his hand 
to her, kindly.. 

"No, thank you. I can hear quite as 
well where I am." 

" Do you know the meaning of the word 
' logic ?' " 

" Of course, I do. I wasn't pretending to 
talk logic. I was talking common sense; 
yes, and I was speaking from my heart, 
straight out, as you — as you, Theobald, 
never do!" 

'* Do you know, in the very least, how all 
this animated discussion began ?" 

"I know how it will end." She has 
moved across the room, and looks at him, 
her fingers on the handle of the door. 
" You said something just now about my 
having to do battle with fine ladies like this 
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Mrs. Crosbie, the fine ladies of your class, sir, 
in Chalkshire. A few minutes afterwards you 
tell me of the good I may get if I choose to 
listen, humbly and gratefully, to their ad- 
vice. Very well. Now, I'll tell you the 
truth plainly. If our going to England, 
and our living at Theobalds is to make me 
a hypocrite — I mean if I am to choose be- 
tween becoming a hypocrite, or declaring 
war to the knife with every fine lady in 
Chalkshire, I have made my choice already. 
War to the knife !" 

Having uttered which trenchant declara- 
tion, Jane, like a whirlwind (in blue and white 
muslin,) sweeps away jfrom the room and 
down the staircase of the hotel, and Mr. 
Theobald is left alone to enjoy his pipe and 
cull the honey of his own reflections. 
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CHAPTER II. 



A QUESTION OF DUTY. 



ALL is bright, sunshiny, cheerful, in the 
out-of-door world. The season is crude 
as yet, for it is scarcely past the middle of 
June ; but there are visitors enough to give 
an air of quasi-occupation to the streets and 
avenues of the little mountain town. And 
to those whose tastes affect sweet sunshine 
and verdant country, rather than princesses 
and archdukes, early summer is assuredly 
the time when Spa has most charms. 

It is now the gayest hour of the afternoon, 
and down in the avenue of the Four Hours 
a band is playing. How pleasant it is to 
catch the distant notes, prolonged, hushed, 
heightened at intervals by the arena of 
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wooded hills which form the walls pf the al 
fresco concert-room ! How gloriously the 
sun streams through the linden boughs, turn- 
ing the courtyard pavement of the Hotel 
Bellevue into a mosaic work of ever-shifting 
gold ! What an altogether palatable thing 
mere existence is ! What an excellent place 
is this best of all possible worlds to live 
in! 

'* Bach one of us," said Gothe, " must 
be drunk once." Emma Marsland, yonder 
plain-looking English girl, who is eating 
cakes and drinking afternoon coffee under 
the shadow of the lindens, is drunk to-day ! 
She shows, I must admit, few outward signs 
by which you could guess at her condition. 
Emma has been brought up in a school 
that holds betrayal of feeling as a forfeiture 
of the sex's dignity. Hers, too, is a face 
not destined by nature to be the index of 
the soul. But still, for all her calm exterior, 
the wine of life runs warm and tingling 
through her veins ; the joyfuUest cup we 
any of us taste, from our birth to our bury- 
ing, is at her lips. Emma Marsland loves. 
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and believes herself to be loved in return. 
For one day — as likely as not, one only, out 
of a perfectly sober, common-place life — every 
beat of the little heiress's heart, every breath 
she draws, is intoxication. 

" How good the coffee always is abroad, 
mamma/' Not very poetic ; but this is what 
she says, not what she thinks. " And the 
kuchen" (Emma has learnt German for seven 
years in Chalkshire, and pronounces the 
word coo-ken,) ** so crisp and short, better 
even than we got on the Rhine. I wonder 
whether they put much butter in them ?" 

** I should hope not, for your sake, 
Emmy," remarks a mascuUne voice at her 
side. "The dish was brought out, full, a 
minute ago, and you and mother have pretty 
nearly emptied it already." 

" Oh, Rawdon, what a shame ! Mamma, 
do you hear what Rawdon accuses us of?" 
And poor Emma laughs and laughs again, 
a rather tittering little school-girl laugh, 
at Rawdon's exquisite stroke of humour. 
"You are glad enough to get your own 
sherry- and-bitters of an afternoon, — you 
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know you are, Rawdon, and you ought to 
be content, and not envy mamma and me 
our coffee and coo-hen. Don't you know 
they take the place of five o'clock tea to us 
now we are abroad ?" 

" Do they 1" returns RawdoUj in the 
absent tone of a man who does not know a 
word he is saying. " La, la, la, la, lira. ..." 
He follows, half aloud, the opening bars of 
the distant waltz music, then is seized with 
a mighty yawn, which he strives gallantly but 
in vain, to stifle in its birth ; and then he 
crosses his arms, pulls his hat a little over 
his eyes, gazes up at as much blue sky as the 
lindens leave visible, and begins to whistle. 

He is bored, poor young fellow, but un- 
consciously ; takes no livelier interest in 
Emmy and the dead level of Emmy's small 
talk than he has done any time during his 
twenty-two years of life, but is unaware of 
his lack of interest. If his mother would 
allow him to smoke he would be happier 
than he is, doubtless; and if his mother 
and Emma would retire to their own apart- 
ments in the hotel and leave him and his 
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father to their newspapers and their pipes, 
he would be happier still. 

Other anarchy is there none in Rawdon 
Crosbie's spirit. And yet all the combus- 
tible materials wanted for rebellion are ready 
stored there, waiting only the chance spark 
that shall kindle them into a flame. Does 
not every day's experience show us that this 
slumbering, negative, acquiescent kind of 
discontent is the very symptom of all others 
that tells surest when men's hearts are ripe 
for revolt ? 

I have spoken at length of Jane Theo- 
bald : let me give a few words to the group 
of English people who are drinking their 
coffee beneath her window ; the Chalkshire 
neighbours, who are to be Jane's enemies 
or friends, her monitors or her executioners, 
as fate may elect. 

Mrs. Crosbie was a noted beauty in her 
youth. She is fifty years old now, but has 
not forgotten the trick of smile, the turn 
of head, the downcast bend of the eyelids, 
which were her strong points when she was 
the " beautiful Juliana Hervey." The beau- 
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tiful Juliana Hervey who, after a dozen 
seasons' fruitless title-hunting, bestowed her- 
self at eight-and-twenty upon Mr. Orosbie, 
a country gentleman of small means, smaller 
pretensions, and without a connection in the 
world worth mentioning. She is dressed 
always by the first milliner of her part of 
Ohalkshire, adopts with unflinching courage 
whatever she believes to be the latest fashion 
of the day, and at the present moment wears 
a dress, bonnet, and shawl, each undeniable 
of its kind, but the sum total of whose effect 
absolutely sets your teeth on edge with its 
cruel discordancy. Were you to talk to 
Mrs. Orosbie of dress as of a thing relative 
rather than final, hint to her of subtle com- 
binations of colour, of artistic license, of 
subduing fashion to the age and complexion 
of each particular votary, I think she would 
at once have doubts as to the correctness 
of your moral character. All the best people 
about Lidlington employ the same milliner, 
as they consult the same doctor, attend the 
same church, and talk the same scandal. 
And as long as the best people of the 
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neighbourhood supply the cue, either to her 
thoughts, words, or actions, Mrs. Crosbie's 
conscience is at rest. She is a woman who 
never moves out of the safe and narrow 
groove of class prejudice. She knows, and 
wants to know, nothing about the abstract 
truth of things. She wants only to dress 
and dine, calumniate and pray, die and be 
buried as a woman belonging by birth to 
the Landed Gentry of her country should, 
and is content to debit Providence with the 
results. 

Young Rawdon Orosbie, aged twenty-two 
years, and a lieutenant in Her Majesty's 
regiment of artillery, is a fair average speci- 
men of his nation and class. Across his 
broad forehead is the genuine " gunner 
sunmark," or insignia of his craft ; his 
limbs, displayed by one of those knicker- 
bocker costumes which our countrymen love 
to wear upon their travels, bear witness to 
the beneficial results of seven years' classical 
training on the heights of Harrow. His 
face is an honest red-and-brown English- 
man's face, by no means handsome in its 
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present unfledged condition, but giving you 
an impression that it may become even 
strikingly so a few years later on. The 
head, with its close-shorn black hair, is 
compact and solid, not precisely an intel- 
lectual looking head, and yet a head that 
looks " full of brains," fuller of them indeed 
than Master Rawdon's speech and actions 
up to the present time would seem to be- 
token. He stands a little under six feet 
in his shooting boots ; has never had a 
heart-ache or a finger-ache since he was 
born ; from his earliest infancy has been 
trained with the extra scrupulousness usually 
bestowed upon only sons, and is now des- 
tined to marry an heiress I In all respects, 
one may say, he is a young fellow with whom 
the world goes well, and to whom more 
than his share of the world's goods have 
fallen. 

Mr. Orosbie, a middle-aged gentleman 
with square, grey whiskers, a resigned, 
fresh-complexioned face, and no very par- 
ticular features to speak of, sits dutifully 
guiding his opinions by the Times^ at his 
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wife's side ; and between him and Rawdon, 
and immediately opposite the dish of kuchen, 
is Emma Marsland. 

I have already broken to the reader that 
Emma is plain. Let me soften that worst 
indictment that can be brought against 
any young woman in the position of a 
heroine, by adding that she has thirty 
thousand pounds. A girl with thirty 
thousand pounds can surely afford to do 
without the foolish carnation hues and 
sparkling eyes which, to penniless maidens, 
are the all-in-all of existence. Her hair 
— well, I wish to speak tenderly of every- 
thing belonging to poor Emmy, so we will 
call her hair auburn. Her skin is of the 
peculiar dead waxen whiteness that goes 
with the auburn type of colouring; and it 
is a skin that freckles. Her eyes are 
dark sienna brown; the brows and eye- 
lashes, so much fairer than her hair, as to 
be all but invisible. Were you to analyze 
her other features, you would, I think, 
find them correct (corrector, certainly, than 
Jane Theobald's). But what man analyzes 
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when he has to pass his verdict upon a girl's 
face? Emma generally gets a sufficiency 
of partners at the Ohalkshire balls; but 
no man, Rawdou included, dances more 
than his one or two set duty dances with 
her. Everyone likes Emma. Everyone has 
a favourable word to say for her. She is 
unaffected, amiable to excess, dances fairly 
well considering her low stature and her 
plumpness. But no man asks her for more 
than his duty dances, and no man, despite 
the thirty thousand pounds, has ever envied 
Rawdon his future lot as her husband. 

Like her adopted mother, Emma is dressed 
by the first milliner in Ohalkshire, and with 
not dissimilar results. Deep, reddish-pink 
ribbons, for instance, predominate in her 
attire to-day. Well, Rawdon, of course, 
has not much practical knowledge of aught 
pertaining to women's dress, still some glim- 
mering, some intuitive sense of artistic pro- 
priety is in his soul, and every time he 
glances at Emma this sense is disturbed. 
Sunshine is good, and rose-coloured ribbons 
are good, and so, in a mediaeval picture, is 
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flame-coloured hair. But the three in juxta- 
position — a tri-coloured glory round the face 
of a young person who has just devoured a 
plate of buttery cakes in five minutes ! 

Poor Rawdon! Whenever he is away 
from Emma he believes, vaguely, that he 
is very much indeed in love. And whenever 
he is at her side he knows definitely that he 
is not in love at all ! 

This is a contradictory, but by no means 
uncommon condition of the human heart; 
and one well worth the study of those curious 
in such matters. 

"Juliana, my dear,'* says Mr. Orosbie, 
looking at his wife across his newspaper, 
"who do you think that Englishman we 
saw this morning turns out to be ? Our 
scapegrace neighbour, Francis Theobald. 
I was sure something about his face was 
familiar to me. He is here in this very 
hotel.'' 

Mrs. Crosbie gives a rebellious fold of her 
silken skirts a furtive little admonition with 
one shapely finger ; " Mr. Francis Theobald 
in this hotel ? Dear, dear, how inopportune ! 
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Is he," lowering her voice, as if she had 
just in time remembered Emma's presence, 
" is he alone ?" 

" Fm sure I don't know. No ; I suppose 
his wife is with him. I saw him on the 
stairs afterwards, and he had a little girl in 
his arms." 

" A little girl I Ah, I think I do recollect 
hearing ... It makes it additionally pain- 
ful." 

Mrs. Crosbie looks unutterable things, 
and Rawdon asks for an explanation. Does 
'* it " mean Theobald, or the hotel, or meet- 
ing Theobald in the hotel, and who is es- 
pecially to be pained by the mal-d-propos 
existence of a little girl. 

" Rawdon, you know how much I dislike 
this sort of idle joking," answers Mrs. Cros- 
bie, gravely. "Mr. Franqis Theobald, as 
you are aware, will before long be our 
nearest neighboiir in Chalkshire." 

"Yes, mother." 

" Well, if you force me to speak of such 
things in Emma's presence, you must know 
— any one with proper feeling must know 
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that our position as regards him and — his 
— ^household will be most delicate. Emma^ 
my dear, what is that splendid scarlet 
creeper, yonder, round the trelUs-work? 
It would be just the sort of grower we want 
for the comer of the poultry house." 

" Scarlet runners," says Rawdon, de- 
cisively. " Don't move, Emmy," laying his 
brown hand on Emma Marsland's white one., 
" You are only to be sent out of the way 
because we happen to be talking of impro- 
per subjects. Mother, by-the-by," turning 
round with an air of suddenly-awakened in- 
terest to Mrs. Orosbie, ** why are the Theo- 
balds ad improper subject, and why is our 
position with regard to them delicate ? In 
spite of Emma's presence we may surely 
discuss this ?" 

Rawdon is argumentative by nature. By 
the time ho was five years old he was 
wont to fold his small arms when op- 
posed, and calmly dispute first principles 
with poor Mrs. Crosbie. 

" It is not a question for discussion at all, 
Rawdon. It is a question of what every 
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body in the neighbourhood will do. A ques- 
tion of duty." 

"Duty. Well, now, I can't see that. 
The Theobalds are as old a family as there 
is in Chalkshire, and Theobald, from what 
men say of him, is not at all a bad sort of 
fellow, bar gambling. As for his wife, if 
she had not been a pretty woman and a 
nice woman, you may depend upon it he 
wouldn't have married her. And a pretty 
woman and a nice woman must be an 
acquisition to Lidlington society." 

" But all that has nothing to do with our 
duty. However much we may pity the posi- 
tion of Mr. Theobald's sisters, however 
much we may wish well to his . . . wife," 
the word comes laggingly, as under protest, 
from Mrs. Orosbie's lips, " the question for 
us all will be, * Ought we to visit her ?' " 

" Of course in olden days these little social 
difficulties were settled more comfortably," 
says Rawdon. " Within this century French 
actors were not even allowed Christian 
burial. But now, when every one goes 
everywhere ! Why, mother, don't you know 
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the houses of some of our first-rate actors 
are allowed to be the pleasantest in London ? 
— houses everybody tries to get invited to, 
and " 

" I know nothing of the kind, Rawdon. 
Mrs. Coventry Brown told me (for, alas 1 
the subject had to be discussed as soon as 
we all heard who was coming among us), 
Mrs. Coventry Brown told me that this Mrs. 
Theobald's sister is at the present time a 
very poor actress at one of the minor 
theatres, and that her uncle plays the trom- 
bone — yes, the trombone, Rawdon, in the 
orchestra of the Theatre Royal. Is this, 
can this be a person with whom you would 
desire Emma to associate ?'* 

Before Rawdon can answer, Mr. Crosbie 
unexpectedly looks up again from his Times^ 
and speaks. After being the husband for 
three-and-twenty years of a woman whom 
he acknowledges, and whom the world ac- 
knowledges, to be his superior, Mr, Crosbie 
has naturally become a man of few words. 
What he says when he does speak, however, 
is pretty nearly always to the point. 
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" Do we know anything against this Mrs. 
Francis Theobald's moral character, Juliana, 
either before or since her marriage ?" 

" Moral character ? Really, Mr. Orosbie, 
I must ask you not to make use of such 
strong expressions before Emma." 

" Because if we do not — and as we do 
visit Lady Rose Golightly, my dear — ^I think 
we might .express ourselves with a little 
more charity. Francis Theobald's father 
—poor old George I — and I were schoolboys 
together," goes on Mr. Orosbie stoutly, 
" and whatever you ladies may do, I shall 
certainly not turn the cold shoulder on 
George's son, spendthrift and gambler 
though they say the man has become." 

"Ah, gentlemen, happily for themselves, 
can act with independence in these mat- 
ters," says Mrs. Orosbie, again rebuking 
a contumacious fold of her dress. " Mr. 
Francis Theobald, I have no doubt, in the 
hunting field and all other places where 
gentlemen see each other, will never meet 
with anything to remind him of his painful 
domestic position." 

D 2 
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" And Mrs. Theobald is to be reminded 
of it alone ?" cries Emmy, who has at last 
finished her cakes and coffee. " Mamma, is 
this justice ? Mr. Theobald is not to be 
punished for being the husband of an ac- 
tress, and Mrs. Theobald is to be punished 
for being the wife of a gentleman.*' 

" And it must be remembered that Mrs. 
Theobald never was an actress at all," puts 
in Rawdon, looking approvingly at Emma. 
" She was in training, or so they say, for a 
dancer, and Theobald ran off with her before 
she ever appeared in public. If we are to be 
punished for what we might have been, 
heaven help us all I" 

"It is a question, simply and wholly, of 
duty, of what society owes to itself," says 
Mrs. Orosbie, going back, as is her invari- 
able custom when Rawdon argues with her, 
to her origi.nal starting-point. " This young 
person, coming from a different station to 
our own, and being accidentally transplanted 
into our neighbourhood, ought we, remem- 
bering what is due to ourselves and others, 
to visit her ? This is the question society 
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will have to decide, and until it is decided, 
we as individuals must take the greatest care 
not to form an opinion, or an acquaintance 
that may hereafter be compromising. Emma 
love, we really must ascertain the name of 
that creeper before we leave Spa." 

Now, oddly enough, all this kindly chat 
as to Mrs. Theobald's impending ostracism 
has been taking place, in the hotel courtyard, 
at the very time when Mrs. Theobald and 
her husband are holding their little domestic 
discussion within doors. When Mrs. Orosbie 
began, '* It is a question, simply and wholly, . 
of duty," Jane had reached the trenchant 
declaration of, "War to the knife!" While 
Mrs. Orosbie was proceeding with her ex- 
ordium, Jane was flying, two steps at a 
time, down the hotel staircase. Finally, 
just at the moment Mrs. Orosbie finished 
speaking, Jane, in all the dazzling freshness 
of her summer dress, and wearing the cele- 
brated blue bonnet, emerged from the hotel 
door, not half-a-dozen paces from the spot 
where the party of her future neighbours 
were sitting. 
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•* It must be the Princess," whispers 
Emma, eagerly. " Mamma — Rawdon, look ! 
It must be the Princess." 

The great Russian Princess Czartoriska 
(nee — nobody knows of what people, or of 
what clime) happens to be now staying in 
the Hotel Bellevue, and Mrs. Orosbie and 
Emma are already well posted as to the 
number of her Highness' s estates, the mag- 
nificence of her diamonds, the profound 
impression produced by her toilettes, her 
prodigality and her reckless play wheresoever 
she travels. For Mrs. Crosbie's Ohalkshire 
maid is a pretty girl, and the Princess has 
a good-looking courier, speaking all lan- 
guages. And on a fine June evening what 
more natural, when the famiUes are at 
dinner, than that pretty girls and good- 
looking couriers should exchange a word in 
the courtyard or on the staircase of the 
hotel? Emma and Mrs. Orosbie, I say, 
know these things already. They are not 
fonder of gossip, perhaps, than most coun- 
try ladies of respectable position and per-* 
fectly unemployed minds ; but they are fond, 
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very fond of it. And must not the smallest 
details, virtuous or the reverse, of a princely 
life be as nectar always to a well-regulated 
English mind ? So when Emma, misled by 
the elegance of Jane's dress, whispers the 
word "Princess," visions of all her High- 
ness's jewels and toilettes, — ^visions, even, 
as to the possibility of becoming acquainted 
with their owner, rise at once before Mrs. 
Crosbie's soul. 

"Your hat — remove your hat, Charles," 
she whispers, in a quick aside to her hus- 
band. 

Mr. Crosbie looks up, his finger still 
marking his place on a leading article, and, 
seeing a pretty young woman stand before 
him, encircled by blue and white muslin, 
does as he is bidden without hesitation, 
Rawdon following suit. Jane, never sus- 
pecting the presence of the enemy, gives a 
smile that shows her white teeth to perfec- 
tion, accompanying it with a little profes- 
sional salutation learnt long ago from poor 
old Adolphe Dido, the ballet-master of the 
Theatre Eoyal, and floats on. 
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" And bonnets are worn small, after all," 
says Emma. "And what a different shape 
to ours !" 

" My dear Emma," returns Mrs. Crosbie, 
" our bonnets were the fashion six weeks 
ago. Miss Fletcher assured me so, and I 
have never had cause to doubt Fletcher's 
integrity. But in the position, with the 
wealth of the Princess, evei*y new caprice 
from head-quarters can be adopted, as a 
matter of course." 

** And she wears shoes ! and buckles 1 
I wish I had a foot that looked well in 
shoes." 

" She is an uncommonly pretty woman," 
says Mr. Crosbie, in his admiration of Jane, 
actually forgetting to go back to his paper. 
" Looks remarkably young, too ; and yet 
the Princess Czartoriska — why, if it's the 
same woman who was over in London in 
'65, she must be forty if she's a day !" 

" I wonder if it is the Princess at all ?" 
suggests Rawdon. " Before we go into any 
more raptures, let us be sure the lovely 
being is not her Highness's lady's-maid." 
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Bat neither Mrs. Crosbie nor Emma will 
entertain a doubt on this point. Especially 
is Mrs. Crosbie sure that they have received 
a friendly bow and smile from son Altesse^ 
and no other. The grace, the distinction, 
the mien! Mrs. Crosbie might mistake in* 
some things ; she is not likely — the instincts 
of a Hervey are not likely — ^to err as regards 
these attributes of breeding and high birth. 

" Then, suppose, Emmy, you and I go 
after her Highness in the hope of getting 
another bow?" says Rawdon, jumping up, 
and with his eyes still following Jane. 
" We'll come back for you, by-and-by, mo- 
ther; and, mind, if we get acquainted with 
the wrong person, if our gracious friend 
turns out to be the lady's-maid, not the mis- 
tress, you will be to blame." 

And, so speaking, away Master Rawdon 
strolls from the courtyard into the street, 
Emma Marsland trotting, obedient as a little 
spaniel, at his heels. 

" How well everything has turned out !" 
Mrs. Crosbie remarks, in a thanksgiving 
tone, as she looks after them. 
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" I beg your pardon, my dear. Who did 
you say had turned out well ?" 

" The plans, the hopes of my life, Mr. 
Crosbie. Emma is twenty-one, her own 
mistress, to-day, and see — see the terms on 
which she and our Rawdon stand !" 

A motion of Mrs. Crosbie' s hand points 
in the direction which the two young people 
have taken. A moment ago they were side 
by side, but, exactly as she speaks, the airy 
blue-and-white figure of "the Princess," 
who has been stopping behind to look into 
a shop-window, chances to divide them — 
an omen Mrs. Crosbie may, perhaps, re- 
member later on. " I do hope, Charles, we 
shall make that sweet Princess's acquain- 
tance," she remarks, almost with fervour. 

" I hope it will profit us if we do make it, 
Juliana. A foreign princess reminds me 
more than I like of a foreign archduke, and 
the only time I ever knew an archduke was 
at Boulogne " 

" And he borrowed twenty pounds of us, 
and turned out not to be an archduke at 
all," interrupts Mrs. Crosbie, reddening. 
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" I pretend to no superhuman sagacity, Mr. 
Orosbie. I confess that I have been de- 
ceived by an impostor once in my life. 
What has that got to do with the Princess 
Ozartoriska ?" 

"Nothing, nothing, my love. I was 
foolish to mention it, perhaps ; only, as you 
seemed so squeamish about taking Francis 
Theobald's wife on trust, I thought you 
might like to make a few inquiries as to this 
Russian woman's antecedents too.'* 

" The Princess Ozartoriska is received by 
every crowned head in Europe, Charles. 
I have seen her name repeatedly among the 
distinguished guests at different foreign 
courts, and she has been presented in Lon- 
don. Would any reasonable being talk 
about antecedents after that?" 

Mr. Orosbie goes on with his leading 
article. 



CHAPTER III. 



ONLY DONKEYS. 



THE lovers that are to be saunter slowly, 
meanwhile, along the High Street of 
Spa, Emma's heart as full of sunshine as the 
sky above her head, Rawdon in as little 
lover-like a frame of mind as can well be 
imagined. He knows perfectly well that 
before the day is over it is incumbent upon 
him to make a proposal of marriage to poor 
expectant Emma. He hopes that, somehow 
or another, he will be able to pull through 
it. But he is not elated. Of course he will 
get accustomed in time to being engaged, 
and even married. But the proposal — what 
is he to say, what can he say that Emmy 
does not very well know already ? Why is 
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it not the custom for people to become en- 
gaged off-hand without going through any 
ridiculous preliminary form of proposal and 
acceptance at all ? 

When Emma Marsland, an orphan at 
seven years of age, was first left to Mr. 
Crosbie's guardianship, nothing could be 
more admirable, more disinterested, than 
the sentiments given forth to the world by 
Mrs. Crosbie. She might, indeed, have 
wished that this additional responsibility, 
this sacred charge, had been spared her. 
She might have wished, for her Rawdon's 
sake, that the unexpected addition to her 
cares had been a boy, in which case the 
children could have pursued their studies 
together. Still, a trust was a trust — a duty 
a duty. Under heaven's blessing, Mrs. 
Crosbie would bring up poor little Emmy 
with as much care, as much love, as though 
she were indeed her Rawdon's sister. And 
faithfully, it must be added, was the pro- 
mise carried out. Few girls in Chalkshire 
had had a better education than Emma 
Marsland. None had been more diligently 
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counselled by maternal wisdom as to the 
paths wherein they should tread. 

That the auburn-haired heiress and her 
thirty thousand pounds were destined, in 
Mrs. Crosbie's mind, for Rawdon from the 
earUest days when the children lived 
together under the same roof, is, perhaps, 
only to say that Mrs. Crosbie was mortal. 
But on this point, as on all others, she 
behaved in strictest accordance with the 
ruling principles of her hfe. "I do not 
say that you will never make Emma your 
wife," she used to tell young Rawdon, while 
he was still at school. " If, when the tastes 
of both are matured, your boy-and-girl 
attachment should remain unchanged, I do 
not even deny that my fondest hopes would 
be realized by such a union. Meanwhile, 
never forget that you must act with the 
utmost delicacy in the matter. To extract, 
nay, to permit, a promise from a young girl 
placed as our dear Emma is placed, would 
expose you and all of us to an imputation of 
mercenary motive in the eyes of the world. 
On the day when Emma is twenty-one, and 
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if she has made no other choice in the 
meantime, you may speak. Until then, re- 
member she is not only our daughter, that 
she will always be, whatever happens, but 
your sister." 

And Rawdon, rigidly virtuous, poor fel- 
low, in the absence of temptation, had 
obeyed his mother's iDJunctions to the letter. 
He had never hinted, had never wished to 
hint, one word of love to Emma Marsland. 
Love ! why even the boy-and-girl attach- 
ment at which Mrs. Crosbie hinted was, 
Rawdon knew in his heart, a myth. He 
liked her, of course, poor little patient 
jog-trot Emma, as he must have liked any 
young creature that had lived under the 
same roof with him, and made itself his 
slave. She was invincibly stupid with her 
fingers ; could never learn to splice a line, 
or make a fly, as some girls could ; wa3 a 
muff at everything to do with horses ; too 
stout of limb and short of breath to fag out 
even, as some fellows' sisters could, at 
cricket. Still, she was so perseveringly 
affectionate, so implacably sweet-tempered 
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under bullying or neglect, that Rawdon 
could not but like her. " Who in the world 
could dis^ke Emma?" he would say, as the 
strongest encomium that could be passed 
upon her. And probably in his own words 
could be found the most exact exposition of 
his feelings. He found it impossible to dis- 
like her. 

Not a very near approach this to the 
sentiment of love. But Rawdon, up to the 
hour of which I write, knew no more than 
the majority of lads of his age of sentiment 
of any kind. A pair of keen young eyes 
were in his head ; young blood was in his 
veins ; every pretty girl he met — ^yes, if he 
met a dozen in the same walk, occasioned 
him a quickening of the pulse very pleasant 
to experience. This was all. He was rather 
shy with ladies if the truth must be told ; 
held aloof in ball-rooms — although he loved 
dancing with passion — had never, as far as 
Chalkshire knew, had an affair of the heart 
in his life. And, then, on the day on which 
she was twenty-one he was to propose to 
Emma Marsland ! Every one, Emma in- 
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eluded, knew this perfectly, and the result 
was, that Rawdon, like all men engaged 
or married too young, was just a little 
crushed. 

He had young eyes in his head, young 
blood in his veins ; and there were plenty of 
pretty women, there was plenty of pleasure, 
of love-making, of delight in the world. 
And he stood apart from it all. He was to 
marry Emma Marsland. The uncertainty, 
the aroma, the sparkKng taste of life were 
wanting to the lad before he, in reality, 
knew what life was. His household duties 
were set and sealed for him as are those 
of royalty. Romance, the possibility of 
romance as connected with himself, existed 
not. He was to marry Emma Marsland. 

Such had been Rawdon Crosbie's frame 
of mind for the last two years. It was his 
frame of mind on this, Emma's twenty-first 
birthday — the day on which they were to 
become formally betrothed lovers — ^the day 
on which fate had appointed him to make 
the acquaintance of Jane Theobald. 

They walk side by side along the street, 
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the blue and white draperies of ** the Prin- 
cess " fluttering about three yards ahead of 
them. 

" Her dress is stylishly made, but cheap, 
very cheap, when one comes to look at it 
near," thinks Emma. 

** She has a perfect figure," thinks Raw- 
don. "And her ankle — By Jove, if that 
woman is forty, or within fifteen years of 
forty, rU " 

His meditations are cut short by Emma's 
voice, a high-pitched piping voice, such as 
not unfi'equently belongs to people of her 
complexion. " What a dear little path up 
to the right, Rawdon ! I should like so 
much to go up that little path to the 
right !" 

'* Why not go then ?" is Rawdon's ine- 
vitable answer. 

And in another minute he and Emma, out 
of sight of man, are climbing up one of 
those steep over-arched pathways by which, 
at every turn, you can escape out of the 
village of Spa, into the cool, still greenness 
of the wooded hillside. 
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Of Rawdon, as of Malcolm Graame, a 
poet might sing : 

" Straight up Ben Lomond conld he press, 
Yet not a sob his toil confess !" 

But mountaineering is n.ot an exercise for 
which nature has fitted Emma Marsland. 
Before they have scrambled a hundred 
yards, the poor little thing is breathless, 
panting, clutching at her companion's stout 
arm, and warmer — oh, warmer, far, than 
any heroine of a love scene should ever 
be! 

Things being so, Rawdon considerately 
suggests that they shall rest awhile, and 
down on the mossy sward Emma sinks, re- 
covering her breath and her complexion as 
best she can. 

Rawdon sits down too. 

The birds are singing among the boughs, 
the spot is lonely; the sweet wild scent of 
lusty woodland spring is in the air. 

Now, thinks Rawdon, is the time to pro- 
pose. 

He gazes steadfastly away down a sun- 
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tinted vista among the trees, listens to the 
birds, hstens to the far-off music in the 
avenue, drinks in the June air, a love-philter 
of itself, and the thing seems easy to do. 
He turns, ftdl of courage, looks straight into 
Emma's face — and begins to whistle. 

" How funny it seems to be so far from 
home on my birthday," she remarks, pla- 
cidly. "I hope the school children are 
enjoying their treat. I hope the buns aren't 
as heavy as they were last year." 

The Sunday-school at Lidlington is, next 
to Rawdon, Emma's object in existence, and 
always on her birthday, a great affair of 
bun-cake, prizes, and tea goes on in the 
village. Rawdon, poor fellow ! entertains 
towards tea-feasts and Sunday-schools gene- 
rally the natural instincts of his sex and 
age, but the speech reminds him of Emmy's 
kind heart, charitable dispositions, admir- 
able suitability to the country and domestic 
life. And with a kind of rush he comes to 
the point thus : 

" Emma, my dear " 

" Yes, Rawdon ?" 



^ 
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" I hope you don't wish yourself back in 
Lidlington abeady, Emma?" 

" Not for good. I wouldn't miss Brussels 
for anything. Mamma and I are going to 
get a dress each, and a bonnet (I shall get 
a blue one like the Princess's) in Brussels. 
But I should like to be back just for ten 
minutes to give the prizes, and see the 
children properly set to their tea. Miss 
Finch is all very well in school-time, but I 
don't know how she'll get on alone at a 
treat; beside, I should like to be sure that 
the buns aren't heavy." 

** Emma"— but his voice trembles — oh, 
it is, it is difficult — " I think sometimes your 
whole heart and soul are centred in Lid- 
lington !" 

She looks at him, she knows what is 
coming, and turns crimson from forehead 
to chin. An emotion she cannot master 
holds her dumb. It is the supreme, en- 
raptured moment of her life — this terribly 
difficult, emotionless moment to Rawdon 
Crosbie. 

"How would you like to live" — an in- 
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voluntary sigh escapes him — " to live always 
in Lidlington ? I mean, when we are elderly 
people like my father and mother ?" 

" Why, Rawdon — what a question ! You 
know I should like it. You know I always 
mean to remain with mamma.'* 

"Dear Emma!" This last remark he 
feels has smoothed matters beautifully. 
">maining with mamma" seems, after all. 
to involve so very slight a change in their 
present position towards each other. " My 
dear Emma " 

And then Rawdon's eloquence comes to 
an abrupt full stop, and rather spasmodically 
he puts his arm round Emmy's waist, and 
kisses her. 

He has been in the habit of doing so, 
fraternally, every morning and night since 
the day when they first lived together as 
httle children. There is therefore no reason 
why this particular kiss should form any 
new standing-point in their existence. Yet 
each feels that it has done so. 

" It is over," thinks Rawdon. " Thank 
God 1 It is over." 
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What Emma thinks could not be put 
into words so easily. She is as common- 
place a woman as ever lived; but she is a 
woman, and she iQves Rawdon from the 
depths of her heart, and these first mo- 
ments, doubtless, to her are as ecstatic as 
though she were a beauty and a genius. 
Dandelions and potato-flowers are probably 
as glad of the spring as are violets and 
primroses if we knew the truth. 

The lowering sun warms all the wood- 
land- vistas with richer yellow; the gnats 
pursue each other, amatively circling over- 
head ; the small birds sing in the boughs. 
Love is abroad, quickening the pulse of all 
creation, .this June afternoon. 

Rawdon Crosbie, a lover of a minute old, 
wonders what the mischief he shall say next ? 

Love-making, in the common acceptation 
of the word, would be simply ridiculous 
between him and Emmy. He has too much 
delicate sympathy for the earnestness of her 
feelings to begin talking on indifferent sub- 
jects. Fortunately she solves the difficulty 
for him. 
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" I wonder what mamma will say when — 
when we tell her all about our walk !" 

The remark is so comprehensive and at 
the same time so vague that Rawdon 
** blesses her unaware." He has spoken, has 
spoken definitely, as it was always intended 
he should speak, on Emmy's twenty-first 
birthday, and she understands him and is 
happy. Surely things may remain in this 
comfortable but unacknowledged position 
for the present. 

" Is it necessary always to tell mamma, 
verbatim, where you have been and 
what you have said, Emma? Couldn't 
you and I keep a secret for one 
month, well, for one week, then, to our- 
selves ?" 

She hesitates, not quite knowing whether 
a clandestine engagement would be wrong, 
but very certain indeed that it would be 
pleasant. 

"Do just as you like," says Eawdon, 
watching her face. 

"I like what you like," is Emma's an- 
swer, as she glances back at him affec- 
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tionately. "You must decide everything 
for me now." 

" My dear little Emmy ! You have al- 
ways been the best, the kindest — 
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But just as things have reached this 
tender point, just as Eawdon Crosbie, car- 
ried away by feeling — ^that he feels nothing, 
is on the brink of becoming loverlike in 
earnest, a cavalcade of donkeys, ridden by 
foreign ladies and gentlemen in picturesque 
equestrian dress and with a great flourishing 
of whips, breaks in abruptly upon the scene. 
The cavalcade passes on in due time, but 
not until Emma has sustained a dreadful 
fright from the whole herd of donkeys 
"trying to run over her," as she calls it, 
while Rawdon, hot and indignant, has had 
to shoulder a parasol and stand between his 
beloved and danger. 

"You do make yourself so confoundedly 
ridiculous, Emma," he remarks, the ameni- 
ties of sentiment rapidly merging back into 
fraternal straightforwardness when they are 
again alone. 

"Yes, but, Eawdon, why should they 
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all begin — I know it was down-hill — but 
why should the nasty things all begin run- 
ning just when they came near me ? Oh, 
*only donkeys/ It's very fine for you to 
say * only donkeys/ " and Emma is very 
near crying, " but I say I don't want to be 
killed by a runaway horrid donkey, any 
more than by a horse." 

What man after such an episode could 
revert to love-making ? Not Rawdon Cros- 
bie. He recovers his temper, of course, and 
begins to "chaff" Emma, just as he used 
in the old schoolboy days, about her 
cowardice ; and, as long as they are in the 
woods, she hangs betrothed-fashion upon 
his arm, in one steepest part of the descent, 
even transfers her hand for a single, thrilling, 
delightful instant to his shoulder. But 
love-making! Rawdon feels that all the 
love-making his fate can possibly entail 
upon him is finished and done with. He 
has proposed — well, has made himself un- 
derstood — and Emmy is contented, and 
nothing more remains to be said on the 
subject. As far as he is concerned, love- 
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making is a thing over and done witli foi* 
ever in this life. 

A pretty numerous crowd has gathered 
round the military band by the time they 
get back to the village : seeing which Raw- 
don proposes that Miss Marsland shall 
stroll slowly on in the direction of the 
promenade while he runs back to the Hotel 
Bellevue for his mother. 

"Don't be long, Rawdon/' cries Emma, 
before he has got a couple of paces 
away. *' And be sure you return, too." Ex- 
perience has taught her what risk there is 
of losing Rawdon altogether when once 
she trusts him out of her sight. '*Now, 
promise that you will return, too ?" 

"Don't make me promise too much, 
Emmy," says Rawdon, looking back. " If 
I meet the Princess, and she gives me 
another bow, I won't undertake to answer 
for what will become of me." 

"Take care what you say, sir I If you 
think so much about the Princess Czar- 
toriska, I shall be jea ." 

But Rawdon is out of hearing; and 
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Emma, with a sensation of treading on air 
rather than on solid ground, pursues her 
way alone down the pleasant shaded road 
towards the avenue. 




CHAPTER TV. 

THE PRTNCESS CZAETORISKA. 

SCARCELY has she reached the outskirts 
of the crowd, when a succession of 
infantine shrieks disturbs the decorum of 
the promenade : another minute, and Miss 
Marsland finds herself " assisting " at a com- 
bat of the most determined, albeit unequal, 
nature. On one side a stalwart Belgian 
nurse, her hair and cap disordered, her face 
inflamed with passion ; on the other a 
bright-cheeked, furious little morsel of an 
English baby some two or three years of 
age. 

The original cause of dispute, as in the case 
of most wars, seems to be forgotten by both 
belligerents in the present heat and fervour 
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of the fray. Brandishing her charge aloft, 
and conscious at least of superior physical 
force, the nurse is bodily bearing the enemy 
back in the direction of the village, while a 
shower of blows, neither weak nor ill di- 
rected, fall upon her broad, red face, and a 
volley of such abuse as the infant tongue is 
capable of — half German, half English, half 
Belgian patois — is brought to bear upon her 
moral sense. 

Emma Marsland pauses, half-amused, 
half-sorry for this poor little plucky British 
rebel held in durance by the foreigner, and 
the child, instinctively scenting an ally, 
stretches forth its arms in her direction. 

" Mamsey — me want mein Mamsey I" is 
its piteous entreaty. And upon this Emma 
stops outright, and going up to the nurse 
asks, in as good French as she can com- 
mand, what ails the little one ? 

The reply, to English ears at least, is 
unintelligible; but a rent that the nurse 
points out in the child's elaborately em- 
broidered frock, and recent gravel-marks 
on the palms of its little rosy hands, tell 
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their own story of the nature of its crime. 
While the *' brave Beige" amused herself 
by gazing at some good-looking bandsman, 
the child had fallen down, and was now 
being carried home in grief and disgrace for 
punishment. 

"Poor little thing! I don't suppose she 
could help it," says Emma, good-naturedly. 

** No, no," the child repeats, in its 
broken accents. *'Me touldn't help it. 
Bossy touldn't help it." 

And then with one swift rush she frees 
herself from the nurse's arms, and seeks 
the side of her new ally, from which posi- 
tion, clutching Emma's skirts tight, she 
looks back, with all the flush of victory 
upon her small face, at the foe. 

A rose-bud bit of mischief of three is 
Blossy Theobald — a bit of mischief delight- 
fully redolent of soap-and-water, fresh air, 
and health ; long eye-lashed, with teeth like 
tiny pearls, dimpled hands that she has a 
pretty trick of clasping, the fingers out- 
spread, like one of Vandyck's portrait chil- 
dren, upon her chest; heaven-blue eyes, 
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that look you through and through with the 
conscious superiority of her age, and assur- 
ance — ah ! Blossy's assurance, like other of 
her moral qualities, is a thing to be ex- 
perienced, not written about. 

Mistress in a moment of the situation, 
she briefly remarks, ** Bossy go back," and 
forthwith, still holding Miss Marsland's 
dress, turns her sjnall steps again in the 
direction of the music, the nurse fol- 
lowing. Here, then, is Emma Marsland, 
Mrs. Crosbie's daughter of adoption, tre- 
panned into an intimate acquaintance with 
Jane Theobald's child I Before three minutes 
are over Blossy has unfolded all the domes- 
tic joys and sorrows of her life. She loves 
Mamsey, and Dada, and her doll Nancy. 
And which best ? All best. Well, if that 
cannot be, Nancy. Only Nancy has a broken 
nose, and her paint is off. 

" Then I suppose Nancy is about as pretty 
as I am?" asks Emma, who, like most very 
plain people, is sensitive, overmuch, on the 
subject of her own personal appearance. 

Blossy looks up, showing her white teeth 
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and wrinkling her nose as she scrutinises 
Emma's features, but makes no direct an- 
swer. ** Madame got pitty zings," she re- 
marks at last, pointing to a little bunch of 
charms — golden, substantial charms — that 
hangs from Emma's watch-chain. " And me 
like pitty zings — me cio." 

If the compliment savours of mercenari- 
ness, it also displays a ready tact, a fertility 
of resource, which many an older person 
might not, on the moment, have found to 
their hand. Miss Marsland stoops and 
kisses the small speaker on the lips. Just 
then — Bourn, boum, begins the drum-beat 
which is to herald in a lively set of military 
quadrilles. Blossy listens to the first three 
bars, then, finding the music of a quality 
that pleases her, lifts her embroidered frock 
between her two pink thumbs and fore- 
fingers, poises her right toe aloft, in true 
professional fashion, and begins to dance. 

A prettier picture it would be hard to 
imagine than Blossy, dancing improvised 
ballets of her own beneath green trees, her 
gipsy-hat falling upon her shoulders, her 
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yellow curls bare in the sun. She smiles, 
coquettes, raises one dimpled arm above 
her head; she pirouettes, she fantasias. 
Emma, already enamoured of the whole 
world that Rawdon's declaration has dyed 
rose-coloured, grows more and more fas- 
cinated by the little creature as she stands 
and watches her. When, but not until, the 
band has ceased playing, does Blossy cease 
to dance. Then, after kissing the tips of 
her fingers to some imaginary audience, she 
returns gravely to the examination of Miss 
Marsland's trinkets. 

" And who taught you to dance so well ?" 
asks Emma, leading the child apart and 
sitting down with her upon a bench. 

" No one taughted me," says Miss Theo- 
bald, in her dialect. " Mamsey dance, and 
Auntie Min, and Bossy dance too." 

" And what is your name ? Bossy Teaball ? 
— oh, but that's nonsense. I mean your 
real name." 

'* Bossy Teaball, and Auntie Min, and 
Mamsey, and Dada," repeats the child, 
evidently determined to go through the 
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family nomenclature exhaustively. "And 
Bossy like pitty zings !'* This with great 
pathos and sincerity, and clasping the whole 
bunch of Miss Marsland's trinkets between 
her two small hands. 

To pleading like this there can be but one 
result. When is the combination of a 
sweet tongue, a fair face, and a mercenary 
heart aught but successful ? Among Emma's 
toys is a silver fish, with emerald eyes, ruby 
gills and flexible tail, that Blossy singles 
out, by unmistakeable signs of admiration, 
from among its fellows ; and before another 
minute has passed, the fish is detached from 
Emma's chain and in Blossy's possession. 
The child jumps, dances, sings with delight, 
kisses her new treasure, hugs it, as little 
children do, with rapture to her breast. 

"Mamsey, mamsey !" she cries out at 
last, " mamsey see !" and away flies Blossy, 
the nurse in pursuit, towards a lady who 
at this moment approaches by a side-walk, 
immediately in face of the bench where 
Miss Marsland is sitting. 

It is the Princess Czartoriska I Emma 
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Marsland recognises the blue and white 
dress, the affable smile, the aristocratic 
tread, at a glance; and her heart beats 
pleasurably. Her Highness draws near — 
ought she to sit still or stand up? Emma 
feels it must be best to err on the side of 
over-deference, so stands up. And thus 
standing, and colouring almost as red as her 
own hair, waits, while Blossy, volubly ex- 
plaining her adventure, drags her mother 
along by the skirts to introduce her to the 
owner of the ** pitty zings." 

"1 am afraid my little girl has been 
giving you a great deal of trouble." What 
singularly good English the Princess speaks ! 
But then, remembers Emma, the Russians 
are notably the best linguists extant. And 
how entirely without state are her manners ! 
But simplicity, Emma has always heard, is 
a special attribute of real greatness. " Bloss, 
what do you say to this lady for being so 
kind to you ?" 

** She got pitty zings," answers Bloss, 
looking up wickedly from beneath her eye- 
lashes. 
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" Wherever that child goes, she makes 
friends," proceeds her Highness, Emma 
remaining silent from pure humility. "I 
never saw anything like it. And she picks 
all their pockets. Yesterday she came home 
with a little box of bonbons that some old 
gentleman or other had given her." 

What an absence, what a marvellous ab- 
sence of pride in all this ; Emma stammers 
out something about her fondness for chil- 
dren, and this particular child's wit and 
beauty. Such grace, such elegance of move- 
ment, too ! Emma hopes before many 
minutes to have the delight of watching her 
dance again. 

" Ah, not much wonder she can dance," 
says the Princess. " Are you sitting here — 
thanks," accepting, as a little diffident ges- 
ture of Emma's invites her to do, the vacant 
place on the bench. " Not much wonder she 
can danqe ; that's an heirloom." 

" Yes, I believe all foreign nations dance 
better than we English do," remarks Emma, 
meaning the speech to be a delicately fla- 
voured compliment. 
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" It's the fashion to say so/* answers her 
Highness, not without warmth. " For my 
part I think the reverse. Just look at the 
meagre, dark-skinned French women the 
managers bring over sometimes ! They are 
agile, certainly, so are monkeys; but put 
them beside a troupe — mix them, as I've often 
seen done, in the same piece with a troupe 
of ordinary English baUet-girls and see 
where they are, as far as beauty goes, and 
in these days beauty, for the ballet, is every- 
thing." 

" I don't know much about theatres," 
says Emma, feehng duly ashamed of her 
ignorance, " and I've seen very little of the 
Continent. This is only the second time 
I've been out of England, and we lead a 
very quiet life when we are at home, in 
Chalkshire." 

" Chalkshire !" The Princess Czartoriska 
gives a quick, comprehensive glance at the 
dress, the face, the roseate locks of her 
new acquaintance. " And how do you like 
the Continent when you compare it to Chalk- 
shire ?" she asks, quietly. 
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*• Oh, very much for a change. We have 
been abroad a fortnight, and I have enjoyed 
all the sight-seeing immensely; but I 
shouldn't like to live anywhere out of 
England. I am not suflBcient of a linguist 
to feel at home when Tm abroad. What 
wonderfully good Enghsh your little girl 
speaks !" Emma goes on, hazarding com- 
pliment number two. 

" Do you think so ? We think she talks 
all languages equally badly. We roam from 
one country to another, seeking a resting- 
place and finding none, and the child, poor 
morsel, gets a new nurse-girl and a new 
tongue in each. Last winter we spent in 
Hombourg, and all she talked was German ; 
now it is Belgian patois. Come here, 
Bloss." Blossy obeys with the peculiar 
dancing movement that seems to be her 
natural way of walking. " Say ' Good-morn- 
ing' to this lady directly, in French, in 
German, and in English." 

The child goes through this bit of show- 
oflE", with perfect ease and confidence in her 
own powers, and Emma's enthusiasm re- 
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doubles Ah, how she would like to 

show the dear little gifted darling to 
mamma ! 

" We are staying in the Hotel Bellevue," 
she finally volunteers; diffident, but hope- 
ful. 

" So are we," remarks her Highness. 

" And if it would not be too great — too 

great a liberty We shall remain in Spa 

for a day or two longer, and if I might 
take your sweet little girl in to see 
mamma ?" 

"Thank you, you're very good/* says 
Blossy's mother, the colour deepening in her 
fresh cheeks. " Of course I'm always glad 
when anyone takes a liking to Bloss." 

"I asked her to tell me her name just 
now," goes on Emma, growing bolder; 
"but the answer was enigmatical. Some 
pet name, I suppose ?" 

" Her name is Blossom, a foolish one isn't 

it? It was a whim of Theo of her 

father's. She was born in spring, and 
nothing would do but the baby must be called 
Blossom. I say it's like a cow. I'm sure 
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the country-people in the after-pieces always 
call their cows Daisy, and Blossom, and 
all names like that. However, there's no 
changing it now, and I don't know that I 
want it changed. It doesn't seem to me 
anything would suit the child but Blossy." 

Emma, secretly wondering, perhaps, at 
the eccentricities of the great, declares the 
name of Blossy to be charming. And then 
the second one? She is too well-bred to 
ask a direct question, but confesses that 
Blossy's pronunciation of the second name 
had been somewhat difficult for her English 
ear to catch. 

"And yet we always think she says her 
name so well. You must remember her age, 
only three the second of last April. Bloss, 
come here, child, and tell your name 
directly." 

Blossy, busy on the ground constructing 
a sand-lake for the fish to live in, turns 
round her dimpled pink face, and shows 
her little milk-white teeth. "Bossy Tea- 
ball," she cries, but without oflTering to 
move. 
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** There, I don't know for a baby of three 
what could be plainer than that," says the 
mother proudly. " Of course little children 
never can pronounce the Th.'* 

" Th !" falters Emma, across whose mind 
an intuition of the horrible truth is break- 
ing. " But her name — ^your name— does 
not 1" 

*' Our name begins with Th," says Jane, 
with admirable calmness, and looking full 
into Emma Marsland's face. " Our name is 
Theobald." 




CHAPTER V. 

FORTUNATELY, THERE ARE RULES. 

AFTER the first smart of disappointment 
has passed, Emma Marsland, I must 
say, behaves herself as well as the burning, 
the intolerable humiliation of her position 
permits. She crimsons with very shame, she 
moves away as far as she can move from 
the contagion of Jane's blue-and-white- 
muslin, she looks as though she would fain 
sink into the earth and be hidden from the 
sight of men. But she is decently civil. 

" I have heard ... I mean I know Mr. 
Francis Theobald's name well. We shall 
soon be near neighbours I hope— that is to 
say the Miss Theobalds are old acquaintance 
of miamma's." 
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Jane interprets aright every stammering 
word, every shifting expression of Miss 
Marsland's face, and smiles maliciously, not 
offering to help her by a syllable. 

" It must be getting late, almost time 
for me to be going," says Emma, after a 
minute's uncomfortable silence. 

" Oh, won't you stay to hear the next 
tune ?" Jane asks this in the most innocent 
voice imaginable. " I thought you wanted 
to see another of Blossy's dances ?" 

Even as she speaks the band begins to 
play again, unconscious Blossy to dance. 
What must Emma do? After extolling 
at one minute the ravishing graces of the 
infant Czartoriska, how, under what pos- 
sible pretext, can she turn her back upon 
the infant Theobald and her mother at the 
next ! She stays on. By the help of care- 
fully-chosen monosyllables, of ambiguous 
generalities, even keeps up a show of con- 
versation with her newly-made friend. The 
band plays mercifully loud; the crowd is 
thick ; and Emma is just beginning to hope 
that she may slip away with no worse 
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mischief established th^n a bowing acquain- 
tance, which may, or may not, be kept up 
hereafter in Chalkshire, when lo ! not a 
dozen paces away, appears the sheen of an 
olive-green dress that Emma recognises but 
too quickly, and Mrs. Crosbie and Rawdon 
draw near. 

It would be hard to describe Mrs. 
Orosbie's face on seeing Miss Marsland thus 
familiarly seated at the Princess's side. No 
mere vulgar satisfaction, but a tempered, 
awe-struck serenity overspreads her comely 
features, an expression that seems to say, 
"I recognised your Highness's birth and 
breeding at a glance. Your Highness, guided 
by a like beautiful reciprocity of sentiment, 
has been drawn towards me and mine." 
Though it is as proud a moment as she has 
ever experienced in her life, Mrs. Crosbie 
does not forget — no, not even in approach- 
ing a Princess with nineteen quarterings to 
her shield — that she is a Hervey! one of 
that race who, while other families boast 
of counting back their poor thousand years 
or so, did themselves, according to the 
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Hervey legend, exactly a thousand years 
ago " leave off counting." And her dig- 
nified step, her eye, her whole demeanour 
are worthy of the occasion. 

"Now for the tug of war," thinks her 
Highness, apprised by Emma that the lady 
in olive-green is Mrs. Orosbie. "Thank 
heaven she is not alone though I" And 
obeying instinct rather than reason, Jane's 
April-blue eyes direct a shaft at young 
Eawdon that does its work but too quickly 
and too effectually on the spot. 

Emma looks more and more foolish, Mrs. 
Orosbie more conscious ; Eawdon taking off 
his hat very low, looks at Jane : Jane, what- 
ever she may feel, maintains a quiet coun- 
tenance ; Blossy goes on with her pirouetting ; 
the sun who, as we know, has a republican 
trick of shining on visited and non-visited 
people alike, slants down his golden benisons 
upon them all. 

Emma is the first to speak. " Mamma," 
rising, and thereby putting herself so much 
nearer the means of flight, " did you ever 
see a little child dance so well ? And she's 
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only three, and can talk I don't know how 
many languages already." Mrs. Crosbie's 
face bespeaks an almost venerating appre- 
ciation of Blossy's surprising talents. " Her 
mamma has been telling me about her." 
Without daring to mention names, Emma 
here goes through a misty pantomime of in- 
troduction, upon which Mrs. Crosbie bows 
very low, and Jane, not rising, bows like- 
wise, Rawdon in the background, mean- 
while, standing stiff, his hat between his 
hands, in an attitude of attention. "Her 
mamma has been telling me about her. She 
is only three years old, and — and I have 
heard her say good morning in English and 
French and German." 

All this Emma hurries out in Kttle spas- 
modic jerks, and in a voice very unlike her 
natural one. It is plain, Mrs. Crosbie sees, 
quite plain, that the dear child is dazed by 
the proximity, delicious but unwonted, of 
greatness. Let her voice, her demeanour 
show that a Hervey, even in speaking to a 
princess as nearly allied with royalty as 
the Princess Czartoriska herself, can feel 
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that she is but addressing a fellow creature 
and a peer ! 

"Your Highness is, I trust, like our- 
selves, visiting this charming retreat for 
pleasure, not because your Highness's state 
of health requires the renovating agency of 
the springs ?" 

This with eyes downcast, and a reveren- 
tial air of interest as to the reply delightful 
to witness. 

Crimson with shame, Emma would fain 
interfere, but the words die on her lips. 
A look of blankest amazement, followed, an 
instant later, by one of dawning intelhgence, 
crosses Jane's face. 

" I am perfectly well — thanks," she 
answers coolly; "and I'm thankful to 
say never tasted a mouthful of any of 
their atrocious mineral waters in ray 
Ufe." 

The perfect English vernacular, a certain 
comical expression in the Princess's blue 
eyes, bring Rawdon Crosbie by a rapid in- 
tuition to the truth, or to so miich of the 
truth as that this blooming English girl of 
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nineteen is not the Princess Czartoriska. 
But Mrs. Crosbie remains in outer darkness 
still, and having now abundance of rope 
at her command, does further entangle her- 
self and multiply the horrors of the situation 
in this wise : 

"We had the pleasure of seeing your 
Highness this afternoon." Some gesture, 
fancied surely, on the part of Jane, here 
seems to invite Mrs. Crosbie to fill the 
place vacated by Emma, and down Mrs. 
Crosbie sits. "We were in the courtyard 
of the Hotel Bellevue " 

Jane gives another glance at Rawdon, 
which says " I remember." 

" In the courtyard of the hotel, when your 
Highness passed out. As my daughter 
and your charming baby have made acquain- 
tance — might we, might we be permitted, 
living under the same roof, to pay our 
respects?" 

"You are extremely good, I'm sure," 
says Jane, as Mrs. Crosbie pauses. 

" And I shall have the honour of bringing 
my husband. Rawdon " (Mrs. Crosbie waives 
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her hand to Rawdon to approach), " let me 
have the honour of presenting my son, an 
officer in our English artillery, to the Prin- 
cess Czartoriska." 

" The Princess Ozartoriska !" cries Jane, 
the key to the riddle, the motive to the 
whole farce laid bare by that one -word. 
" The Princess Ozartoriska !" And then 
such a burst of laughter as rings forth from 
her lips ! Well-bred women I am sure never 
laugh like Jane Theobald. But Jane is not 
well-bred ; and to laugh when she is amused 
comes just as naturally to her healthy spirit 
as to eat when she is hungered, or to drink 
when she is atfairst. 

"I, a princess? I! Oh, I see it all 
now. And the Princess Ozartoriska ! Why, 
she's forty, and she paints, and she's got 
the gout I" Each fresh announcement ac- 
companied by such renewed peals of laughter 
as cause not a few of the nearer spectators 
to turn round and gaze, open-eyed, at the 
manners of " these Englishwomen." 

"And — and I am to understand " 

stammers Mrs. Orosbie. 
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"Mamma, it's all my stupidity!" Emma 
exclaims, trying hard to steady her voice. 
" I suppose I could not have said the name 
distinctly. This lady is — is " oh, with a 
wrench she has to bring it out, — " is Mrs. 
Francis Theobald." 

For once in her life Mrs. Crosbie forgets 
her own dignity — the dignity of the Hervey 
blood — everything. She turns green; she 
jumps up to her feet, speechless. 

Rawdon comes forward with a vast deal 
more eagerness than he displayed towards 
** her Highness " a minute since. " Mistake 
or not, mother," he says, with emphasis, 
" the accident is a fortunate one, inasmuch 
as it brings us acquainted with Mrs. Theo- 
bald." And as he speaks, the obstinate ex- 
pression his mother knows only too well 
comes round his lips. 

*'Yes, I was saying — I was remarking 
to Mrs. Theobald that we shall be near 
neighbours soon," begins Emma, faintly. 

But now Mrs. Crosbie, the momentary 
weakness of panic over, proves herself at 
once equal to the occasion, and true to the 
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principles upon which every action of her 
life is based. **Enima, my dear," she in- 
terrupts, in the silkiest, best-contained tone, 
" you really should be more careful in these 
foreign places. A mistake of the kind has 
often entailed the most em-fear-rassing re- 
sults. To this lady," icily regarding not 
Jane's eyes but the exact centre of her fore- 
head, '*to this lady we owe, I am sure, 
every apology for our inadvertence." 

And quietly passing her hand within 
Emma's arm, Mrs. Crosbie bows conde- 
scendingly towards Jane, as much as to 
say she will overlook that young person's 
impertinence in having been mistaken for a 
princess, and prepares to move away. 

Up flashes the hot blood over Eawdon 
Crosbie's face. Before he can collect his 
temper enough to speak, however, Blossy, 
seeing that the owner of the " pitty zings " 
is going, has complicated the position by 
rushing to Emma, throwing her little arms 
round the heiress's knees, and holding up 
her face to be kissed. 

And now Jane feels that the time has 
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arrived for her to throw down the gaunt- 
let of defiance, too, and enter the lists. 
" Blossy, my pet," and she rises, and, 
though her limbs tremble under her with 
indignation, walks, very calm .and self- 
possessed, towards the child, "give back 
the little fish this lady lent you to play 
with." • 

" Oh no — oh, please !" stammers Emma, 
her own not ungenerous heart, and Raw- 
don's face, and Blossy's uplifted arms, all 
pleading on one side ; the warning pressure 
of Mrs. Crosbie's fingers on the other. " I 
— I meant the little girl to keep it as her 
own if you don't mind." 

" Give it back at once, child," repeats 
Jane, sternly. 

"Me not!" cries Blossy, hugging what 
she feels to be her own legitimate possession 
to her breast, and setting her teeth tight. 
" Me dot mine fiss." 

Upon this Jane, stooping, lays her hand 
over the resolute tiny fingers with force, and 
straightway rises to heaven such a shriek 
as I trust few small children save Blossy 
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Theobald have the power to send forth. A 
shriek not of terror, not of weakness, but 
defiance; the veritablest war-cry that ever 
issued fi^om a pair of coral baby lips. For- 
ward rushes the Belgian nurse, ready for 
battle, then comes another cry, and another, 
and then down falls Blossy prone, the fish 
beneath her in the dust, a passion-tossed 
heap of white embroidery, vigorously kick- 
ing legs, and dishevelled golden curls. 

People begin to turn round more and 
more; they stare at Jane, at Rawdon, at 
every member of the group. 

" Pray do not let this painful scene be 
prolonged," remarks Mrs. Crosbie, who it 
must be confessed stands now on vantage 
ground; "Emma, my dear, I really must 
request of you to accompany me/' And 
with victorious dignity radiating from every 
fold of her olive-green dress, away Mrs. 
Crosbie walks, Emma Marsland at her 
side. 

So Rawdon is left alone with Mrs. Theo- 
bald. The blood runs tingling through his 
veins with shame; shame for his mother, 
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for himself, for the very name of Crosbie 
and all belonging to it. He glances at Mrs. 
Theobald, and sees that the colour has died 
down on her cheeks; something not very 
unlike tears are in her eyes as she stands 
and looks after the retreating forms of the 
enemy. Poor Jane I The heat, the excite- 
ment of the fray are over now, and she is 
feeling, keenly, scorchingly (as even Bo- 
hemian women can feel some things) this 
shght that has been newly offered to her by 
the hands of her " sisters." 

He advances, more humbly than he would 
have done had Jane been an empress, and 
falters out some lame and impotent excuse 
for his mother's conduct. " The stiffness of 
English manners — ^Uving a good deal out of 
the world — ^the pleasure his father and he 
will feel in welcoming Mr. and Mrs. Theo- 
bald as neighbours." These words, and 
others like unto them, fall indistinctly on 
Jane's ear, and she knows that one friend, 
at least, will await her in Chalkshire if she 
choose. Shall she accept the proffered olive 
branch, or stand upon her own dignity ? 
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She hesitates, and Rawdon Crosbie speaks 
again. *• If you are going back towards the 
Bellevue, perhaps you will let me walk with 
you, Mrs. Theobald ? Please do !" 

And Jane's determination is taken ; the 
more quickly in that she can discern how 
Mrs. Crosbie and Emma, under pretence of 
sitting down, are watching her movements 
from a distance. If war is to be waged 
against her, on a grand and aggressive scale, 
by the ladies of Chalkshire, why should she 
not enrol every husband, brother, and son, 
willing to enter the lists, for her own poor 
little guerilla system of defence ! 

" But what will your mamma say, Mr. 
Crosbie ? In these foreign places, you 
know, one can't be too careful. What will 
your mamma and Miss Marsland say to this 
fresh inadvertence ?" 

"Miss Marsland is excessively kind- 
hearted,'' says Rawdon, quickly. "You 
must not judge of Emma by any of the old- 
fashioned opinions my mother imposes upon 
her. Emmy never, voluntarily, committed 
an unamiable action in her life." 
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" * Emmy ' talked to me for five whole 
minutes," says Jane, demurely. " And 
after knowing, too, that I wasn't the 
Princess Czartoriska! She also presented 
a silver fish with green eyes to my daughter. 
I have every reason to be grateful to Miss 
Marsland." 

At the word " fish " Blossy uplifts her 
head, and seeing that her mother smiles, 
and that the ladies are gone, jumps to her 
feet, the nurse indiscriminately dusting hair, 
face, legs, arms, and embroidery with a 
corner of her apron. 

" Me dot mine fiss !" she remarks, with 
triumph to Jane, the moment the process is 
oyer. 

" Yes, miss, as you've always * dot ' your 
own way in everything," answers Jane. 
Then taking her little daughter in her arms, 
as mammas of the upper classes are never 
seen to take their children in public, walks 
back towards the Bellevue ; young Rawdon 
(thinking the faces of mother and child the 
fairest his eyes have ever rested upon) in 
attendance. 
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*' You see, my dear Emma ?" Mrs. Cros- 
bie remarks, in the dim perspective of the 
avenue. " You see ?" 

"Yes, I do see, and Tm very sorry I ever 
spoke to her," says Emma, with perfect 
sincerity. "I dare say, mamma," but her 
voice trembles somewhat, " I dare say Eaw- 
don is trying to be civil to make up for the 
sUght we showed her." 

Mrs. Crosbie laughs, a quiet, lady-like little 
laugh, and yet it falls like lead on Emma's 
heart. '*You are always amiable and un- 
selfish, but you are very unversed in the 
world's ways, Emma, — ^very. What can a 
person like Mrs. Theobald expect, what 
can she ever have met with, from ladies, but 
slights ?" 

"Oh, mamma!" 

" Your ignorance of evil does you credit, 
my dear child, still Emma — and remember 
I speak to you exactly as though you were 
my own daughter — ^nothing could be more 
ill-advised, as matters stand now, than for 
me to permit any intercourse whatever be- 
tween our house and the house of Francis 
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Theobald. For you, my dear girl, I do not 
dread ; your own high feminine standard of 
right and decorum would, I know, under 
all circumstances be your safeguard, but 
. . . there is Rawdon ! If I feel warmly — 
if I seem to have acted a little harshly to- 
wards this very-painfully-placed young per- 
son, remember my responsibilities. There 
is Rawdon I" 

A choking seusation comes into Emma 
Marsland's throat. Is not Rawdon her own 
especial property? Half an hour ago did 
not she and Rawdon kiss as only lovers 
kiss who one day will be man and wife ? 
And now, to hear his mother speak of 
him as at the mercy of Mrs. Theobald — 
of the first pretty but doubtful woman who 
chooses to look at him with encouraging 
eyes! 

"Rawdon is not made of barley-sugar, 
mamma" — ^this she says with a sorrowful 
little failure of a laugh, " I don't suppose 
he will quite melt away, because he happens 
to walk the length of the street with Mrs. 
Theobald! Charming though she may be, 
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you know she is married. Don't let us 
forget the existence of Mr. Theobald and 
Blossy." 

" If she were not married the case would 
be very diflferent. If, with all her want of 
birth, yes, and with her antecedents on the 
stage and her dreadful existing relations, 
this young woman were Francis Theobald's 
sister instead of Francis Theobald's wife, I 
might feel my duty less plainly marked out 
before me. With all his faults, I do not 
consider Rawdon a boy to be guilty of the 
crime of making a low marriage.^* 

" Then what are you afraid of, mamma !" 
exclaims Miss Marsland, hastily. " Really I 
can't help thinking that you a little overrate 
Rawdon' s susceptibility ; or do you consider 
Mrs. Theobald's beauty so transcendent that 
no man, not even Rawdon, can look at her 
and survive ?" 

" I don't think Mrs. Theobald beautiful 
at all," answers Mrs. Crosbie. " She pos- 
sesses the transient attractions of youth, and 
of a certain meretricious style " 

Oh, Mrs. Crosbie, Mrs. Crosbie ! What 
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of the graceful mien, the elegance, the dis- 
tinction you perceived in Jane as she passed 
out from the hotel ? 

"But she belongs, by birth and associ- 
ation alike, to a class of persons whom 
society rightly considers dangerous, and 
puts beyond its barriers A class who we 
know, and regret, must exist. Society will 
have its opera, and opera necessitates the 
ballet — but with whom no right-minded 
mother would, voluntarily, allow her young 
son to be thrown. Your own delicacy of 
feeling, my dear Emma, will, I am sure, 
make you sensible that I have said enough." 

But Emma is not to be silenced yet. " I 
shall do just as you choose, mamma dear, 
about my own acquaintance with Mrs. Theo- 
bald; and I'm sorry, very sorry, that the 
acquaintance ever began. But I must say I 
consider Rawdon perfectly safe in her so- 
ciety; yes, or in the society of the most 
beautiful and witty and fascinating actress 
in London. No doubt young men talk to 
these sorts of people differently to how they 
do to us, and — and, perhaps, find what 
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they say more amusing !" Emma gives a 
sigh as she speaks. Far away she can see 
RawdoD and Jane slowly strolling in the 
direction of the Bellevue. "As long as 
we know we hold the first place in their 
affections what does it matter ?" 

" In these levelling days it is sometimes 
diflBcult to know who does hold the first 
place anywhere," is Mrs. Crosbie's ans- 
wer, " and, indeed, guided by our own 
wisdom, it would fi*equently be embarrass- 
ing to decide who should, and who should 
not, be admitted to our intimacy. Fortu- 
nately, my dear Emma, there are Rules, and, 
fortunately also, there is the conduct of 
those above us in station to be our guide." 

" Those above us sometimes number very 
queer members among their ranks," says 
Emma ; thinking, perhaps, of some of the 
ultra well-bom, ultra fast people, even in 
virtuous Ohalkshire. 

" Never ballet-girls," says Mrs. Crosbie, 
calmly. "Never ballet-girls, and never 
persons who play the trombone in orches- 
tras I Of private misconduct, my Emma, 
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we, erring creatures of the hour, are not 
the appointed judges. SuflBcient for you 
and me, and every one of us, to regulate 
our own conscience, and leave that of per- 
sons above us in station in peace." 

And with the enunciation of this admir- 
able Christian sentiment the conversation 
closes. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

YOUNG BAWDON GAINS HIS FEEEDOM. 

" T SHALL expect to see you at the ball 
-I- to-night then," cries Jane, looking 
back over her shoulder with a fiiendly fare- 
well nod to Rawdon ; " and I promise you 
two round dances — ^that is, if the powers 
that be give you leave to come." 

And away she trips with her child, 
through the courtyard of the hotel, Rawdon 
Crosbie — ^his heart, his eyes, fiill of sunlight 
— watching the airy flutter of her blue and 
white muslin dress till it is out of sight. 

The courtyard is empty now. Even Mr. 
Crosbie has finished his Times, and betaken 
himself elsewhere to wile away the intermin- 
able hours and get up an appetite for his 
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dinner. Rawdon lights his cigar, takes one 
of the vacant chairs under the lindens, puts 
up his legs across another chair, folds his 
arms, and begins to muse, with the deli- 
cious sense, for a quarter-of-an-hour at 
least, of being his own master. 

What a pretty woman Mrs. Theobald is ! 
He has not the faintest notion whether her 
nose is classical or celestial ; whether her 
mouth is geometrically straight, or the re- 
verse; he remembers only generalities, the 
exquisite f5pank allurement of all that health 
and youth and freshness; remembers only 
that, if he can get leave, she has promised 
to dance with him at the Casino ball to- 
night. 

If he can get leave I Ridiculous doubt. 
Who should hinder him ? His mother — 
Emma ? Certainly not poor Emma ; indeed, 
more than likely, Emmy at the last moment 
may take a fancy to go to the ball herself. 
At this possibility Rawdon falls with a rush, 
suddenly, blankly, as one falls from airy 
heights of nothingness after inhaling the 
fumes of nitrogen gas or chloroform. He 
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takes his cigar from his lips, examines its 
tip of barat ash gravely, looks up at the 
sky, and remarks the circles that the 
swallows are making far away over head. 
Vaguely it occurs to him that the swallows 
are enviable. They are free agents, at least ; 
never consult parents in the matter of their 
affections ; never commit themselves, as 
animals endowed with the doubtM advan- 
tages of speech do, beforehand. 

Has he committed himself? The cigar 
bums dead, and he re-kindles it by a mo- 
ment's application to his lips, then holds 
it idly again between his fingers. Is Emma 
Marsland his affianced wife or not? He 
tries honestly to remember what was said 
before the donkeys came, and his heart 
answers joyously, " Nothing." And then he 
remembers Emma's tell-tale face of happi- 
ness, and the kiss that was exchanged be- 
tween them, andr honour and conscience cry 
heavily, " Everything." Of course, of course 
he is engaged, absolutely now, as he has 
been, virtually, from the time he left off 
jackets, and Emma is the best-hearted little 
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girl living, and he the luckiest of fellows. 

He returns his cigar to his mouth, smokes 
away steadily, and once more looks up at the 
sky. It is blue — blue like some women's 
eyes. And jocund airs are kissing the green 
leaves in the lindens, and summer and the 
world are fair, and his heart is young, and 
he is going to dance with Mrs. Theobald to- 
night. And because a man is engaged, be- 
cause a man is married, is no reason, when 
one comes to think of it, for not loyally 
making the best of every pleasant hour life 
may chance to bring within his reach. 

It is the first time Rawdon Crosbie has 
ever succeeded in reconciling inclination per- 
fectly and amicably with fate. And more 
danger lurks hidden, perhaps, under the 
optimist philosophy than he himself knows of. 

The hours wear away, every minute of 
which brings those two promised waltzes 
nearer; the family-party meet at dinner (it 
is a formula of Mrs Crosbie that the " best 
people,'' abroad, never dine at tables- 
d'hote) but Eawdon does not muster courage 
to announce that he intends going to the 
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public ball in the evening. No one seems in 
particular lively spirits, and the conversa- 
tion at table flags. Mr. Crosbie, duly in- 
formed in connubial solitude of the fiasco 
about the Princess, and warned by a certain 
expression in his wife's eye, touches on 
no subject nearer home than the present 
position of New Zealand finance. Rawdon 
gives answers that betray either culpable 
indifference to our colonial interests, or 
entire absence of mind, or both ; Emma, 
embarrassed, naturally, by her consciousness 
as a newly affianced bride, eats her food 
in silence. Mrs. Crosbie is calm and self- 
contained as ever, but cold as the ice on the 
centre of the table; addresses her remarks 
pointedly to her husband or to Miss Mars- 
land, never goes within a yard of meeting 
Rawdon's eye. It is her invariable way of 
manifesting displeasure towards her son; 
a way, I may add, that, from the time 
ilawdon was a baby, has never failed 
in putting him upon the defensive, what- 
ever the cause of dispute of the moment 
might chance to be. 
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After dinner they all betake themselves 
to the pleasant flower-garden at the back 
of the hotel. Mr. Crosbie walks up and 
down the paths, wondering how it is that 
with this Continental cooking one always 
feels lighter after dinner than before, and 
wishing himself back in Chalkshire. Mrs, 
Orosbie, a black lace shawl over her head, 
stands in an attitude, her chin resting on 
her shapely jewelled fingers, and watches 
the rising moon. Emma Marsland creeps 
up to Rawdon, who is smoking again — when 
does Rawdon not smoke? — under a shady 
trellised archway at the farther comer of the 
garden. 

How handsome he is, thinks the heiress, 
gazing up at her lover's most unclassical 
sunburnt face. And what a fine broad- 
shouldered fellow ! And hers — hers ! steal- 
ing her fingers under his arm and feeling, 
even with its attendant cares and jealousies, 
what a thrilling intoxicating thing love is. 
Emma is not romantic at ordinary times, 
but certainly at this moment she would fain 
be wafted off to some fairy isle in seas 
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unknown with Rawdon Crosbie; no Mrs. 
Theobald, or any other obnoxiously pretty 
woman of the unvisited classes, to interrupt 
their bHss ; nightingales to lull the hours ; 
a good cook to dress their four meals a day, 
and a pretty little rustic church to attend 
English service in on Sundays. 

" Oh, Rawdon," she whispers, and uncon- 
sciously her fingers rest closer on his arm. 
" Isn't it delightful ?" 

" Very," answers Rawdon promptly. The 
question chimes in so aptly with the subject 
he is thinking of just now I 

"Do you think, by-and-by, if mamma 
doesn't mind, we might have another walk ?" 
What, to-night?" 

I — I thought so. One of those httle 
shady paths among the woods, only not 
so up-hill." 

To a man in love, what music would such 
a proposal sound ? But Rawdon is not in 
love, and he shirks it with an adroitness 
that, were Emma more experienced in such 
matters, might lead her somewhat incon- 
veniently near the truth : 
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" My mother would be sure to mind, my 
dear Emma. My mother is not in too 
amicable a mood, it seems, already. Be- 
sides, aren't we very jolly as we are ?" 
Pressing her hand to his side with a lover- 
like warmth that raises Emma to the third 
heaven of happiness. 

**Very jolly," she whispers, leaning her 
cheek against his shoulder. It is dusk, 
Reader, and the spot where they stand is 
isolated. " Oh dear ! in spite of all that 
dreadful mistake about Mrs. Theobald, what 
a day of days this has been !" 

The tone of her voice makes Rawdon 
Crosbie realise his position to the full. 
They are lovers, formally affianced lovers; 
and in the ftdendly, flower-scented dusk, and 
in this close proximity (and with the pros- 
pect of the ball before him) the young 
fellow's own heart almost begins to feel 
tender. 

" If it wasn't that my mother is watching 
us, Emma, I should " 

"Oh, Rawdon, please 1 Oh, don't I" If 
it is possible, she clings a little closer 
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to his side. "Oh, what do you mean?" 

" Do you want me to tell you more 
plainly ?" 

After this there is a long silence. Raw- 
don gives stealthy glances at a certain 
brilliantly-lighted row of windows on the 
first floor of the hotel, across whose blinds 
flits, ever and anon, a shadow he recognises ; 
Emma, entranced, listens to the beatings 
of her own heart. 

" Only that I don't want to begin by 
scolding," she remarks at last, in her 
falsetto little voice, "I should certainly scold 
you, sir, for what you did this afternoon." 

Rawdon is all contrition before he knows 
the nature of his offbnce. He wants sin- 
cerely to propitiate every one. He wants 
sincerely to get his leave of absence, and 
hurry away to dress. " Scold me, my 
dearest Emma? Why, what have I done, 
now ?" 

" Not flirted with Mrs. Theobald, in the 
least," says Emma, with playful emphasis. 

"It was with the Princess Czartoriska, 
my dear Emmy. My mother introduced 
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me. How could I do less than accompany 
Her Highness home ?" 

"Do you think her pretty? I don't in 
the least." 

** Pretty !" repeats Rawdon, innocently. 
" Think whom pretty ?" 

"Oh, don't pretend— Mrs. Theobald, of 
course. I don't care for her face one bit." 
And in saying this, Emma speaks with 
thorough sincerity. Jane's is a style seldom 
appreciated save by the other sex. What 
women extol in each other are regular 
features, charms that can be catalogued ; 
men are all for charms that can be felt. 
Thus, a man's beauty is apt to have fine 
shoulders, bright complexion, a sunny smile ; 
while a woman admired by women can boast 
of an accurate nose and mouth, coldish eyes, 
and a thin waist. Rarely will you find this 
rule at fault. " She hasn't one good fea- 
ture, her nose is not straight, I think, and 
when you look close there are two marks 
of small-pox on her forehead. Still, taking 
her altogether, I suppose she is a woman 
that most people would call nice-looking ?" 
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Pressed thus into a corner, Rawdon con- 
fesses that he should probably go with the 
many. Mrs. Theobald — ^yes, he supposed 
Mrs. Theobald is a woman nineteen persons 
out of twenty would call nice-looking. 

"Without being in the least handsome, 
really ?" persists Emma Marsland. 

" Very likely. The truth is," says Raw- 
don, carelessly, " I was thinking much 
more of my mother's queer behaviour than 
of anything else.** 

"I'm afraid mamma did seem harsh," 
says Emma, " but it was necessary to get 
out of the scrape some way or another. 
I took quite a fancy to the child, and I 
don't see why I should dislike Mrs. Theo- 
bald, if she were not such bad style, poor 
thing ! Still, until we are sure whether 
she will be noticed in the county or not 
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Emma pauses, and her lover does not 
attempt to help her out. The twilight 
deepens, the great white stars come out 
upon the violet night, and Rawdon is 
again in a fever of impatience, and Emma 
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in Paradise, or as near an approach to 
Paradise as her constitution allows of. "I 
wonder whether mamma would mind our 
taking another walk?'* she suggests after 
a time, her hand still resting affectionately 
on Rawdon's arm. "We should have an 
hour still before ten o'clock " 

"Ten o'clock — by George, that reminds 
me!" cries Rawdon, with an ingenuous 
little start; "I ought to be dressing al- 
ready." 

" Dressing ?" 

" Dressing ! White choker, lavender 
gloves; all the preliminary process of 
torture." 

" Rawdon, you are going out some- 
where I" 

" Only to the ball at the Casino. Didn't 
I tell you this morning I meant to go ? 
Stupid kind of affair, I believe, never kept 
up after midnight; still,, when one is at 
Rome " 

"And you can care for such things, 
you can take any pleasure in going to balls 
and parties, and me left behind I" 
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Five minutes before, Rawdon Crosbie was 
brought seriously to realise his position 
as a lover. Miss Marsland's tone, now, 
makes him feel like a lawfullv-wedded hus- 
band ! And the first foretaste of the dual 
state, the first prospective beat of the wings 
against the prison bars is, T must confess, 
not overmuch to his taste. 

" Pleasure is a strong word, Emma. If 
I am not inordinately bored I may be thank- 
ful. At all events," throwing away the 
end of his cigar, " if I am to go at all, it 
is time for me to dress." 

" Is Mrs. Theobald to be there : because, 
if she is " But here a beetle, or heavy- 
winged insect of some kind, blunders oppor- 
tunately into Miss Marsland's face, and the 
threat remains unspoken. She screams, 
fights, begins to run, Rawdon, with the 
valour of a soldier, and the ardour of a 
lover, rushing to the rescue. 

*^ Why, Emmy, you silly little muflT, what's 
the matter now? This is worse than the 
donkeys." 

" It's somewhere about me, I know it is. 
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it's somewhere about me ! Oh, there's 

another, the air's full of them. I'm sure 

« 

they're cockchafers — I should die if I got 
a cockchafer into my hair I" 

Cockchafers they prove — of the large and 
aggressive kind peculiar to certain wooded 
districts of the Rhineland and Belgium — and 
suddenly, as at some preconcerted signal, 
they seem to be let loose in myriads upon 
the face of the earth. 

Mrs. Orosbie, by the hght of the moon, 
makes dignified passes at them with the 
corner of her lace shawl; Mr. Crosbie is 
ducking his bald head and flapping them 
away with his handkerchief; they strike 
Rawdon on the nose ; they whizz, like 
musket-shot, past Emma's affrighted ears. 
They are here, there, everywhere. 

" I can never stand it. I'll go in. Oh, 
mamma, mamma, dear, did you ever see 
anything like these disgusting horrid things ? 
I know they sting !" 

And the heir€fss clasps her fat little hands 
above her head, and, followed by Mrs. Oros- 
bie, flies away — the ball, Mrs. Theobald, 
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jealousy itself forgotten — to the shelter of 
the hotel. • 

By which means young Rawdon gains his 
freedom, and makes the most of it. Blessed 
for ever be the Belgian cockchafer ! 



CHAPTER VIL 

THE ^GRANDE DUOHESSE ' WALTZES. 

THE rooms occupied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Theobald are absolutely the best the 
Hotel Bellevue possesses ; rooms not unfre- 
quently assigned to emperors, kings, and 
all other kinds of royalties in the height of 
the Spa season. 

For Francis Theobald is one of those 
happy-go-lucky " Rip Van Winkle " sort of 
men, who take the world equally easily 
whether the road leads uphill or down, and 
just eat white bread or black according as 
their gods think fit for the moment to pro- 
vide. Only, when it is white, Mr. Theobald 
will have it of the very whitest ! 

** Always go to the best hotel in the place. 
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and take the best rooms the hotel can give 
you/' is one of his maxims. " It's the 
cheapest in the end." Everything pleasant 
is sure to be the cheapest in the end ac- 
cording to Francis Theobald's theory of life. 
" You put up at a second-rate inn, order an 
economical dinner, get disgusted with every- 
thing, move — nothing so expensive as 
moving — go to the hotel you should have 
gone to at first, and are fleeced by two 
scoundrels instead of one for your pains." 

So at the present moment (while Mrs. 
Crosbie and Emma are shutting out the 
cockchafers from a gloomy little sitting- 
room on the second etage) luxury surrounds 
the Theobalds — paupers till yesterday — on 
every side. Mirrors from ceiling to floor, 
embroidered curtains, laced pillow-cases, 
Sevres and Dresden services, clusters of 
wax-lights in silver sconces on their respec- 
tive toilet-tables. . . . And exactly four 
napoleons, ready money, in their pockets. 

Jane, on one side of the room, has just 
fastened the last button of her white silk ball 
dress, and stands for a moment in grave. 
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but satisfied abstraction before the looking- 
glass. Plain white silk, before a flower, or 
necklace, or bracelet has been added, is one 
of the severest tests to which a woman's 
complexion can be put. Jane's comes out 
triumphant from the ordeal ; she knows it, 
the knowledge softens her heart, and cross- 
ing the room noiselessly in her satin slippers, 
she surprises her husband, to whom she has 
scarcely spoken since the tornado of the 
afternoon, by giving him a sudden and con- 
ciliatory hug with both white arms round 
his neck. 

Mr. Theobald has arrived at that point of 
the toilette when the best men's tempers are 
apt to be precarious. A couple of ties, 
failures, lie as they have been impatiently 
tossed on the floor, and he has just reached 
the mystic crowning turn of the third when 
Jane at once jerks his hand and takes his 
breath away by her sudden caress. 

" Kiss me, Theobald. I'm sorry I was in 
a rage. Don't let us be bad friends any 
longer." 

"I haven't been bad friends at all, 

VOL. I. I 
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Jenny," says Theobald in his soft calm voice. 
Tie number three is hopelessly crushed, but 
he keeps his temper admirably. He has a 
miraculous temper this oft-tried husband of 
Jane's, a temper poor Jane would be better 
satisfied sometimes to see ruffled. " Indeed, 
I don't know yet what we quarrelled for. 
Something about a model-market and a 
bishop was it ? No. What the deuce could 
model-markets and bishops have to do with 
us?" 

" It was my fault, every bit of it. You 
told me I should have to let the Chalkshire 
ladies sermonise * me, and I — and I felt 
jealous. I couldn't help it. Kiss me. I 
hate to think you want me different to what 
I am. I hate to think how all these people 
will remind you of what I should have 
been !" 

Mr. Theobald kisses the lips so eagerly 
upheld to his and submits, rather than res- 
ponds, to the pressure of his wife's white 
arms. Mechanically he searches for his eye- 
glass — his usual resource when Jane begins 
to hold him captive in this impetuous fashion 
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— but his eye-glass is still lying on the 
dressing-table, so he must resign himself to 
imprisonment without the consolation even 
of seeing six inches beyond his own nose. 

" I met them all, Theobald, I've been 
dying to tell you — all the Crosbie family, 
mi/nus papa, and we have crossed swords 
already. You remember when I went out ?" 

" Yes, Jane, I remember." 

" Well, and I saw these people in the 
courtyard. Of course I didn't know who 
they were ; but I thought they were cads by 
the women's dress. Every colour of the 
rainbow, purple, pink, green, like a beet- 
root salad. Well, they saluted me, won- 
derfully civilly ; and away I went to the 
town to do some shopping, and by-and-by 
down to the avenue, and — " 

" Is the narrative long ?" 

" Long or short, I mean you to hear it. 
Yes, I mean you to hear this sample of 
your well-born Ohalkshire ladies' breed- 
ing !" 

And then the story is told — in Jane's 
fashion. No euphemisms does she make 

I 2 
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use of, no calling a spade by any other 
name ; but fine nervous English vernacular. 
A slight shade of colour has risen into Mr. 
Theobald's face by the time she finishes. 

** And so for once in your life you were 
taken for a princess ? Poor Jenny !" 

^' Taken for a princess, and cut the 
moment the mistake was discovered. Oh, 
Theobald, the way the old lady walked off 
was delicious. *Emma, my dear, I think 
we have had enough of this painful scene. 
In these foreign places one can't be too 
careful.' And with a withering glance at 
Vice — poor me — Virtue puts her hand under 
the arm of Innocence, and exits.'* 

And now Jane quits her husband, and 
struts in her training white silk to the other 
end of the room, Mr. Theobald, who has 
regained the use of his eye-glass, watching 
her. She is an actress by birth, early 
training, natural proclivities alike, and her 
rendering of Mrs. Crosbie is perfect. The 
conscious rectitude; the British Matron 
walk; the very expression of the eye is 
lifelike. 
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" And the young fellow, Rawdon — what 
of him, Jenny ?" asks Theobald, taking up 
a fourth tie when the performance is over. 
" Am I to call Rawdon Crosbie out, or — " 

"You are to be as nice as you can to 
Rawdon Crosbie when I introduce you to 
him to-night at the ball," answers Jane, as 
she returns to her own looking-glass. " He 
is a very good kind of little boy ; not hand- 
some, to be sure, and, I think, rather a 
prig, but worth a world of the others, I 
intend the young fellow Rawdon to be my 
friend." 

"Ah!" 

" Oh, I understand. I know what you 
mean by that * Ah !' Pray, if the ladies of 
the family are determined to be against us, 
isn't it better to have some one on our 
side ?" 

" Very much better," says Mr. Theobald, 
amiably. 

" Besides, I*m sorry for Rawdon Crosbie. 
Such a mother, such a wife, for I suppose 
some day or other Miss Marsland will be his 
wife. Theobald," energetically, "how glad 
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I am I*m good-looking ! For every estate 
in Chalkshire would I exchange faces with 
Miss Marsland ?" 

"And yet, you see, Miss Marsland has 
got a lover, my dear." 

" Got ! . . . Will she be able to keep 
him ?" 

"You know more about that than I do, 
Jenny." 

Jane gives a nod at her own jfresh image 
in the glass ; a nod, we may fear, fuller of 
meaning than it should be for Emma Mars- 
land's peace. " I shan't look bad to-night 
when I'm fully got up," she remarks, open- 
ing her trinket-case. " Do have the first 
waltz with me, Theobald — for a treat ?" 

" Not if Theobald knows it. De Lansac 
is as tall as I am, and has no vertigos." 

" De Lansac !" 

"Well, doesn't one man of a certain 
height show off a woman's dress as well as 
another ?" 

"Will you come here and pin in my 
fTowers for me ?" A heap of fresh-cut roses 
from the hotel garden lie among the laces 
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and ribbons on Jane's untidy dressing-table. 
" You can do that, at least, without being 
sarcastic." 

" Certainly, Jane, certainly. Only let me 
put on my Coat first." 

It is a childish whim of Jane's that her 
husband shall always arrange her flowers for 
her before she starts for a ball. He himself 
it was who set the practice going — ah ! with 
what fond hands — when she was a bride 
of sixteen, and Jane clings with a sort 
of superstition to keeping up this one cus- 
tom (so many are dead and gone now I) of 
those first foolish, honied days of marriage. 
Mr. Theobald, who has fallen into the habit, 
since his mis-alliance, of affecting theatrical 
parlance, calls himself her " dresser," and 
obeys at all times with perfect good-temper, 
but without any marked degree of sentiment. 
He is accustomed, glancing up through his 
eye-glass from remote ^cart6 corners, to 
see his wife's graceful flower-decked head 
gyrating, at any number of miles an hour, 
round ball-rooms over the shoulders of suc- 
cessive partners. He knows that Jenny, 
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poor girl, keeps no lady's-maid, so wants 
someone to give the finishing touches to 
her dress, as she wants someoue to play 
audience to her preparations for conquest. 
And this " someone " is necessarily himself. 
Mr. Theobald is, you see, a man without 
an ounce of poetry in his composition. 

^' Lovely roses, aren't they, and so sweet ? 
Madame was out of the way, and I actually 
got them for nothing out of old Papa 
Benezit. Now, which shall I wear ? I like 
the yellow ones best, but yellow is not my 
colour, and then they don't go with pearls. 
It must be pink or white as usual." 

Mrs. Theobald selects a drooping spray, 
half-blossom half-foliage, of exquisitely 
fragrant tea-rose, and Theobald, really with 
no inartistic hands, fastens it among the 
natural ripples — never a morsel of false puff 
or chignon will Jane use -of her brown 
hair. Then she clasps on her pearls, Theo- 
bald's gift when they married, her one 
*' real " set, takes a long last lingering 
draught of the delightful homage the look- 
ing-glass offers her, and announces herself 
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ready. Blossy, rosy and dimpled in her 
cot by her mother's bed, has to be kissed, 
covered up, and generally put straight; 
the Belgian nurse receives stringent orders 
not to leave Miss Bebe's side, on pain of 
instant dismissal, till her mistress's return. 
And then away Mr. and Mrs. Theobald start 
on foot, as people do to these summer balls 
abroad, for the Casino. 

Mrs. Crosbie's Chalkshire maid, Lucy, 
happens, as do6s the Princess's courier, to 
be loitering somewhere in the vestibule as 
they go out, and forthwith carries up de- 
tailed accounts to poor Emma of Mrs. Theo- 
bald's appearance. Lucy knows all about 
the misadventure of the afternoon, and 
how her people have decided that Mrs. 
Theobald, who was only an actress, shall 
not be visited when she comes into our 
neighbourhood; and how Mr. Rawdon 
walked back with her to the hotel, and has 
gone to the ball, in spite of his mamma and 
poor Miss Emma, to meet her now. She 
scents from afar, with the instinct* of her 
kind, a scandal, an imbrogUo of some sort, 
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and puts in her little word in due season, 
thus : 

"An EngUsh lady, I hear, ma'am, by the 
name of Theobald. They say the gentle- 
men are all wild about her beauty ; and her 
skirt was most elegant ; a train longer than 
Miss Fletcher ever makes for you, ma'am, 
but not out in a point, and with seven bias 
flounces — so deep — and pearls on her neck 
and arms, and natural pink roses worn 
careless in her hair. Mr. Rawdon will see 
her at th« ball, no doubt, ma'am." 

" No doubt," answers Emma, with a 
dignified assumption of indifference that 
deceives neither her maid nor herself; then, 
when she is left alone, on this her first 
evening of gratified hope, of legitimate bliss, 
waters her pillow plentifully with salt tears 
ere she sleeps. 

Notwithstanding the tardy hour at which 
the cockchafers effected Rawdon's enfran- 
chisement, he manages to reach the ball- 
room some minutes before Mr. and Mrs. 
Theobald arrive. Jane is out-and-out the 
best-looking woman present. Rawdon dis- 
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covers this much, from a corner by the 
orchestra in which he has ensconced himself, 
almost before she has crossed the doorwg.y. 
He discovers, too, with a very different 
order of attendant sensation, that Theobald 
is out-and-out the best-looking man. He 
had pictured Jane's husband — basing the 
picture on heaven knows what recollections 
of Theobald's spinster sisters in Chalkshire 
— as swarthy, middle-aged, forbidding; the 
typical husband that the mind at once as- 
signs to as young and charming a woman as 
Mrs. Theobald. He sees a fair, handsome 
man of two or three and thirty, somewhat 
worn-looking, perhaps, somewhat prema- 
turely sunken about the eyes and temples, 
but possessing all the easy grace of a man 
of the world, the " clothes-wearing faculty " 
which he, Rawdon Orosbie, will never attain 
while he lives, and with his wife hanging 
proudly on his arm, and glancing up smiling," 
as though they were lovers of yesterday, 
into his face. 

And the sight is distasteful to him. So 
distasteful, silly boy that he is, that had 
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Jane danced the first waltz, as she wished, 
with her own husband, Rawdon Crosbie 
likelier than not would have marched straight 
away back to the hotel, and Emma, and his 
mamma; and my story at this early date 
have reached its last chapter. Instead of 
Theobald, however, a certain good-looking 
Frenchman, with whom Jane is evidently on 
terms of complete familiarity, becomes her 
partner (Theobald, after three bars of the 
waltz, betaking himself through the red- 
baize door into the adjoining salle de jeu)^ 
and Rawdon's ridiculous jealousy is trans- 
ferred and modified at the same time. 

He advances into the light of the chande- 
liers from his hiding-place beside the fiddlers, 
gets a nod of fi:iendly recognition jfrom Mrs. 
Theobald, and the moment the waltz is over, 
stalks her down, British fashion, as she is 
walking about on her partner's arm, and 
asks her — the Frenchman's eyes dissecting 
him, he feels, into small pieces as he stands 
— for the honour of the next dance. 

"It's a quadrille," says Jane, stretching 
out her hand to Mrs. Orosbie's son as if she 
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had known him a dozen years ; " but you 
can have it if you like." 

** I think the agreement was that I should 
have two round dances ?" Rawdon remarks, 
with tolerable audacity. 

'^ I know it was, but you can have the 
quadrille all the same. It will give us time 
to get better acquainted." 

She passes away from him as she says 
this. Some other foreigner comes up and 
asks her for a dance, and then another, and 
another. Her card must be filling fast Raw- 
don feels, blankly. Not a chance for him 
beyond the two promised dances which lured 
him here, if indeed she is quite sure to 
remember these. Why, on earth, if he has 
come to the ball to enjoy himself does he 
not put Mrs. Theobald away out of his mind, 
and, taking a leaf from her book, secure to 
himself other partners? He looks round 
the room, and sees pretty girls of all nations, 
pretty girls in pink, white, and blue, some 
already appropriated, some standing by their 
chaperons meekly biding their time. A slim 
little raven-haired child of sixteen, in white 
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and scarlet, arrests his fancy. She has great 
dark eyes; they meet Rawdon's, and say, 
as plainly as eyes can say anything, " Dance 
with me !" He wonders what is the etiquette 
about introductions in these foreign ball- 
rooms ? pulls on his gloves a little, gets a 
few steps nearer the raven hair, finds the 
owner prettier even than he thought, 
forgets Mrs. Theobald, wants only one 
more grain of courage, one more glance 
from the dark eyes to walk boldly up 
and take his chance, when Jane's hearty 
English voice sounds close beside him. 

" Our quadrille, Mr. Orosbie, if we mean 
to dance it." 

Rawdon turns and sees the Frenchman 
gracefully bowing himself, as Frenchmen 
only can, into the background, and Mrs. 
Theobald waiting for him. Since the days 
of his schoolboy rapture on finding him- 
self first in a race or in a competition, 
Rawdon's heart has, perhaps, not beat 
with such quick pleasure as at this mo- 
ment. 

** You were so engrossed with the young 
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person in scarlet and white I scarcely knew 
whether I had better interrupt you," Jane 
remarks, as they are taking their places. 
"Really, Mr. Crosbie, I am surprised that 
you, an engaged man, should show such 
le\rity ! In these foreign resorts, you know, 
one can't be too careful. The most em- 
barrassing results may arise from a single 
inadvertence." 

'^ But one may lessen danger by dividing 
it, Mrs. Theobald. Black eyes may possibly 
be a safeguard against blue ones, may they 
not ?" 

" Don't ask me. I finished with all those 
follies a century ago. ' Besides, I've been 
in so much danger all my life that I don't 
know now what danger is. For a poor 
little boy of your age, it's very different." 

" A boy of my age I What have I done 
to deserve these names? I was an en- 
gaged man just now." 

"But a poor little boy may be engaged, 
may he not ?" Jane retorts, with gravely 
compassionating lips. 

As she speaks the figure of the quadrille 
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begins; and, slow dance though it is, with 
every bar that is played, with every Kghtest 
touch of his partner's hand Rawdon Cros- 
bie's pulse beats quicker. That Mrs. Theo- 
bald is not of the same class as Emma Mars- 
land and his mother he knows, better even 
than he knew it this afternoon. The famili- 
arity with which she treats him, jokes him, 
patronises him, after half a day's acquain- 
tance; her freedom from the set vapidities 
of conventional small- talk, the very excellence 
of her movements in dancing — all divide 
her from women of his own world in Raw- 
don's sight : divide her from them, yet by no 
means lessen her own charm ! Few men 
of two-and-twenty but are socialistic in these 
matters, above all when a pretty woman 
shows her lack of patrician breeding by too 
facile intimacy with themselves. 

After the quadrille comes a waltz. 

" I have kept it for you," says Jane ; 
" this, and galop number nine, and if you 
deserve it, waltz ten, the last of the even- 
ing. I . hope you are a good dancer ? If 
you are not, mind, if you make the least 
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exhibition of me I stop after the first 
turn." 

Now, Rawdon is by no means sure 
whether, critically judged, he is a good 
dancer or no, and Jane's point blank ques- 
tion makes him hot. 

"I don't fall down, Mrs. Theobald, 
generally, and I don't know that I tread 
upon my partner's toes. I suppose I get 
on as well as most other fellows." 

" Ah," Jane shakes her head, resignedly, 
"if the other fellows are English, I know 
what that means. However, we can but 
make a break-down of it." 

And thus hopefully encouraged, Rawdon 
puts his arm round her shapely non-whale-« 
boned waist, and they start. Rawdon 
Orosbie has gone to a good many Chalk- 
shire balls in his life : he feels that he has 
never danced till now. Light as a feather, 
firm as a rock, his partner at once buoys 
him up, steadies him, steers. In a sort 
of dream he hears the music of those 
Grande Duchesse waltzes, and breathes the 
fragrance of the roses Jane wears in her 

VOL. I. K 
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hair. What is Emma Marsland, or his 
engagement to her ? What is anything in 
the world beside the rhythm and the move- 
ment, the sweetness and the light of this 
incomparable present moment 1 

I said that Rawdon Crosbie has never 
danced : I might almost say he has never 
lived till now. 

They stop after making two turns round 
the ball-room. Alas for sentiment 1 Raw- 
don has to take out his handkerchief 
and wipe his forehead. Jane looks in 
better breathing condition than when they 
started. 

" We . . . didn't fall down, Mrs. Theo- 
bald, after all ?" 

** No, we didn't fall down," Jane answers, 
laconically. 

" Or make an exhibition of ourselves in 
any way ?" 

"I hope not.'' 

Her tone cools Rawdon more effectually 
than do all the floods of night air which 
are streaming in on them liberally through 
every open window. 
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" Hope ? I'm afraid you think me an 
outrageously bad dancer ?" 

" Oh no, I don't. Your style is bad — 
atrocious ! and you don't know how to hold 
your partner, and your feet seem to get 
in your own way. You've been spoilt — 
utterly spoilt — by bad teaching and bad 
partners, still I see no reason why you 
shouldn't dance in time." 

" Thank you," says Rawdon Crosbie, 
very red. 

" You noticed my last partner ? His 
name is de Lansac, the best friend Theo- 
bald and I have. Well, now, you couldn't 
do better than take him as a model. His 
style is perfect." 

" Is it indeed ?" 

"Perfect. And of course, I'm a judge 
from having been brought up to the pro- 
fession." Nothing can be more unabashed 
than Mrs. Theobald's manner of making this 
confession. " I tell Theobald, sometimes, 
that when everything else fails I can earn 
my bread by giving dancing-lessons. Will 
you attend my classes, Mr. Crosbie? I'll 

k2. 
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take you on moderate terms as an old 
fnend." 

"You do look upon me as a friend 
already, then ?'* whispers Rawdon, forget- 
ting his own smarting vanity in a moment. 

" Not only a friend, but a neighbour. 
Hasn't some one told me our estates in 
Chalkshire join ? Well, if you like, you may 
consider this evening as the first of the 
course. You won't be offended," — looking 
up at him with her blue eyes, — " if I tell 
you of your faults ?" 

'* Offended !" echoes Rawdon ; ** I should 
think not. Why—" 

Why he would like the whole of life to be 
one long dancing-lesson ; the same musicians 
playing the same waltz ; the same sweet- 
smelling roses lulling his senses ; and Jane 
for ever finding fault with him ! He pulls 
up in time, however. Ignorant of the world 
though he may be, some instinct of dis- 
cretion warns him that Mrs. Theobald is the 
kind of woman to ridicule pretty speeches 
mercilessly. And after another minute's 
breathing space^ away they waltz again. 
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" Better, much better. Don't be afraid 
of yourself. Don't think whether you have 
feet or not. Lighter, more on the toes — no, 
don't jump about in the air. So." With 
admonitions and encouragements like these, 
Rawdon's lesson draws to a close (a lesson 
in which he has, perhaps, gained something 
besides Terpsichorean experience) and he 
has to resign his monitress to others. 

He has forgotten all about the little girl 
in white and scarlet. He does not want 
to dance with her, or with anyone. He 
wants nothing but to hear the fiddlers begin 
the first bar of number nine. Oh ! the in- 
terminable galop and waltz, and quadrille, 
and galop and quadrille, and waltz that 
intervene 1 Mrs. Theobald lightens the 
misery of waiting by giving him a smile or 
nod, or friendly word whenever, circulating 
alone about the rooms, he crosses her path ; 
he attempts to shorten it once by going into 
the salle de jeu^ where he is just in time to 
see a croupier pushing a cheerful pile of gold 
across the trente-et-quarante table to Jane's 
husband; and once he retires for some 
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minutes into one of the embrasured windows 
of the ball-room — where he observes the 
stars, and thinks a little of Emma, and a 
great deal of Mrs. Theobald ! And then, in 
the middle of dance number six, he returns 
abruptly to his first place of concealment 
beside the orchestra, and watches Jane, 
steadily and without interruption, until the 
moment arrives at which he may legitimately 
claim her. 

" Why in the world are you looking so 
miserable, and where have you been hiding 
yourself?" are her first words. " If at your 
juvenile age you dotft go to a ball to dance, 
what do you go for ?" 

" I came here to dance, and remained — to 
learn," answers Rawdon gravely. " I am 
thinking of edification, not amusement, Mrs. 
Theobald." 

"I saw you go into the card-room, two 
or three dances ago. Did you notice what 
Theobald was about ? Winning money ? 
Oh I take me in there !" putting her hand 
quickly within his arm. " Yes, I remember 
the galop, but we have quite time to go 
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and have a look at the tables before it 
begins.'* 

They find Mr. Theobald no longer playing 
trente-et-quarante himself, but forming one 
of a knot of spectators, an extemporised 
gallery that has assembled round the roulette 
table to watch an extraordinary run of 
ill-luck which, during the last quarter-of- 
an hour, has set in against the Princess 
Czartoriska. 

"The illustrious personage I ought to 
have been !" whispers Jane, calling Raw- 
don's attention to her Highness's Calmuck 
high-cheek-boned face; the sallow forehead 
covered with big drops of agitation, the 
black oval eyes bloodshot and horribly fixed 
of expression. " And to think this is all the 
pleasure great people can buy with their 
money 1 They say she was a gipsy girl 
when the Prince Czartoriska married her. 
She must have been a vast deal happier 
in those days, I should think. Why 
you and I, dancing our poor little waltz, 
just now, were richer in reality than she 



is." 
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"Only our riches were too soon spent, 
Mrs. Theobald !" 

" Too soon spent ? How so ? Why, every 
time I dance — with you, or de Lansac, or 
A, or B, or C — and hear good music, and feel 
that I am young and strong, and have a 
polished floor under my feet (and provided 
of course, I've a decent partner), I say I'm 
richer than her poor old painted gouty 
haggard Highness. It will take a good 
many years yet, Mr. Orosbie, before my 
riches are spent." 

A, B, or 0. Ranked generally among 
** decent" partners, and told to his face 
how he is ranked 1 Ah, there can be no 
doubt about it, Mrs. Theobald's want of 
breeding is a desperate drawback to her 
pretty face. A pleasant companion at a 
theatre or in a baU-room she may be ; but 
imagine being married to such a woman, 
seeing her at the head of your table, watch- 
ing the effects of her terrible honesty upon 
the faces of your guests. And then her 
grammar! Twice, if not oftener, Rawdon 
has detected something radically wrong 
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about her nominatives; and she speaks 
of her husband as " Theobald !" Rawdon 
Crosbie is afraid — curiously, abruptly the 
fear has fallen upon' him — that his mother's 
precautions are reasonable, that Mrs. Theo- 
bald is . . . vulgar. 

She leads him within a step or two of 
where her husband is standing. Theobald, 
however, who at no time sees six inches 
beyond his own nose, is too engrossed in 
the Princess's duel — for a duel it has now 
become — to notice them. 

" Rien ne va plus. Messieurs, le jeu est 
fait," sounds the monotonous parrot-call 
of the croupier through the silent room. 

The Princess Czartoriska stakes once 
more; this time stakes the maximum 
amount allowed by the direction ; and every 
one bends forward, breathless, to watch the 
result. The wheel is set in motion, the ball 
burrs round with lightning quickness, re- 
volves slower, slower, and falls with a click, 
into its destination. 

" Vingt-huit. Rouge pair et passe," cries 
the same machine-like voice. Then, im- 
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passive as fate itself, one croupier begins 
raking up the crisp notes and shining heaps 
of gold of the Princess, while another 
pushes across the sums, not very heavy any 
of these, due to the players who happened 
to stake upon the right ride. 

Pale under her rouge, with livid brow and 
lips, with palsy-stricken hands, the Czar- 
toriska rises. A lady companion, who has 
been patiently dozing in the background 
during the repetition of this often enacted 
scene, advances to support her from the 
room to her carriage. Her Highness has 
had her two hours' pleasure ; has bestowed 
upon the Spa management about as many 
thousand francs as would support half- 
a-dozen honest men's families for a year. 

It is now half-past eleven,' and after the 
departure of the great star of the evening, 
most of the other smaller players prepare to 
leave the rooms, Theobald among the rest. 
" I hope you have not quite ruined us ?" 
says Jane, touching his arm. "From the 
expression of your face, I know you have 
been losing." 
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" I am glad my face has any expression 
left, Jenny," Mr. Theobald answers; "but, 
as it happens, I am a couple of napoleons or 
so to the good. Ah," adjusting his eye- 
glass and taking a good-natured look at 
young Rawdon, "Rawdon Crosbie, is it 
not ? I thought so by the family likeness. 
Curious run on red, that, was it not ? You 
were looking on at the poor old Princess's 
ill-fortune ?" 

Jane's husband extends a friendly hand, 
and all Rawdon's prejudice against him 
vanishes, as if by magic. Francis Theobald 
is not a very wise man; certainly he does 
not answer to the popular notion of a very 
virtuous one. He neither feels, expresses, 
nor 9,cts up to any exalted views whatever of 
human nature ; never deliberately takes the 
trouble to harm his fellow-creatures, — sel- 
dom, dehberately, takes the trouble to do 
them good. If rule or principle of any kind 
can be said to govern his erratic life, it 
would seem to be to attain the ease, moral 
and physical, of the moment, and to shut 
one's eyes resolutely against the morrow. 
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And still, thanks to the influence of voice, 
looks, and manner, few men, no woman can 
come into personal contact with Francis 
Theobald, and not like him. Barring his 
very near relations, he has literally never 
had an enemy on the earth save himself; 
and as to Mends — well, notwithstanding his 
absolute selfishness, his nomadic habits, that 
he is often bankrupt, and always readier to 
borrow than to lend, I really believe Francis 
Theobald has met with as much friendship as 
befalls the average of better principled, less 
selfish, and more solvent men. 

" I don't want to hurry you, Mr. Crosbie," 
Jane remarks when three or four minutes 
have passed, Theobald having at once begun 
initiating Kawdon into some of the finer 
chances and mysteries of roulette. " I don't 
want to hurry you when you are engaged on 
such a delightful subject as gambling, still, 
this is our galop, and if we have any inten- 
tion of dancing it " 

" I beg a thousand pardons," cries Rawdon. 
*' But is it not through your wish of looking 
on at the tables, Mrs. Theobald, that so 
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much of the galop has been wasted al- 
ready ?" 

" Better make up for lost time now, at all 
events," says Mr. Theobald, turning to- 
wards the ball-room, " and I'll look on. I 
haven't seen you dance to-night, Jenny," 

He " looks on " by getting into a corner 
and talking with de Lansac and one or two 
other men until the music ceases play- 
ing ; then comes across the shining well- 
waxed floor of the ball-room, his opera hat 
under his arm, to meet Jane and her 
partner. 

" One more dance, Jenny ? and you are 
going to dance it — with Orosbie ? I thought 
so. Well, then, de Lansac and I will walk 
on. De Lansac is coming round to our 
rooms for an hour, and we shall just have 
time to finish our cigars before you arrive. 
Crosbie will bring you." 

" So like your way of answering for 
people," cries Jane; but perfectly acquies- 
cent, perfectly ignorant that there is any 
want of decorum or dignity in the proposal. 
" Suppose I am not going to dance with Mr. 
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Crosbie, and suppose, too, Mr. Crosbie 
doesn't want to see me home ?" 

" Why suppose impossibilities ?" remarks 
Rawdon, and the remark seems to settle the 
question at once. Theobald and de Lansao 
leave the Casino, arm-in-arm, and Mrs. 
Theobald is left to his undivided charge for 
the remainder of the ball. 

They dance number ten, waltz ; they 
dance an extra waltz afterwards — and, fol- 
lowing the law of every unpremeditated 
pleasure, is not that one extra dance at the 
end of an evening invariably pleasanter than 
all the bespoken, labelled lawful dances 
that have gone before 1 And then, best of 
all, comes the walk, in the sweetness and 
silence of the night, back to the hotel Belle- 
vue. 

It is just past twelve, and the moon 
(dazzlingly white she shines in this clear 
climate) rides high in heaven ; every jalou- 
sied window along the principal street of the 
village is close shut, the silver-tipped am- 
phitheatre of surrounding woodland seems 
drowzing in delicious sleep. How doubly 
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pretty a woman looks by moonlight ! With 
one hand Mrs. Theobald gathers up her 
silken train out of the dust, the other rests 
lightly on Kawdon's arm, and close, too close, 
to Kawdon's foolish heart ! The white satin 
hood of her opera cloak half-drawn, half 
thrown back, forms a soft and fairy hke set- 
ting to her blooming girlish face. Oh, if the 
Kue Haute were only longer, or if human 
feet, moving onward at all, could but be 
brought to move slower ! 

Alas, the walk is already over. They 
pause ; by a side-door enter the gardens of 
the Bellevue. The air is weighted with the 
damp rich odours of the seringas and 
acacias; everything in the world seems 
fresh, fragrant, in tune. A throb of life- 
enjoyment, so new, so keen, as to be almost 
a, throb of pain, rises in Eawdon Crosbie's 
breast ! 

They go up the broad moonlit staircase of 
the hotel, Jane stops at a door on the first 
floor, the sound of laughter, of men's voices 
is heard within, and Eawdon, brought 
rudely back from the land of dreams to 
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reaKty, prepares to wish his companion 
good-night. 

" Good night — ^why, what do you mean ?" 
says Jane. " The evening is just beginning. 
You are coming in to smoke a cigar with 
Theobald of course ?" 

Rawdon hesitates, thinks of Emma; how 
if poor Emmy should be sitting up awaiting 
his return ? 

" Now, come in at once," Jane repeats, 
laying her hand on his shoulder as if he were 
a schoolboy. " How much pressing some 
people do want !'* 

She opens the door, and Eawdon follows 
her. Where, at that moment, would he not 
follow if she chose to lead ? 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE BOOK OF MARTYKS. 



THERE has Aot been time it seems for 
Theobald and de Lansac to finish their 
cigars ; the room, at all events, is decidedly 
fuller of tobacco-smoke than a lady's sitting- 
room should be, when Rawdon and Jane 
arrive; wine, brandy, and seltzer- water are 
on a table at Mr. Theobald's side. De 
Lansac, removing his cigar from his lips 
and approaching Jane, says, " Madame, you 
permit ?" 

To which Jane answers gravely, "Yes, 
monsieur, I permit one cigar after mid- 
night." 

But Rawdon can detect that this is a little 
bit of comedy, got up, doubtless, in compli- 

VOL. T. L 
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pent to himself as a stranger. It is a rule of 
the house — I use the phrase figuratively ; 
the Theobalds never have a house — that 
men shall smoke in Jane's presence and 
Jane take no umbrage. 

She moves across the room to Theobald's 
side and coolly drinks about a third of his 
brandy and seltzer at a draught, then looking 
back at Rawdon (gracefully always, Jane 
has a trick of looking back at you across 
her shoulder which is simply irresistible) and 
asks him what he will have ? 

"Oh, thank you, you are very kind," 
says Rawdon, following her and speaking 
in his stiff young British manner, '* I don't 
think I want anything at all at present." 

" Rubbish ! After the pace of those two 
last dances, and nothing but a glass of 
sugar-water for support ! Take some brandy 
and seltzer like a rational being, and do 
drop all those absurd airs of superiority." 

Saying this, she prepares him a glass of 
the mixture, with a hand accustomed to 
minister to Francis Theobald, and therefore 
less sparing of the alcohol than of the 
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dilutant, and Rawdon receives it obediently. 

" You may smoke if you like. What, * no, 
thank you' again ! Do you always say * no, 
thank you,' to everything, Mr. Crosbie? 
Well, then, make yourself at home in any 
way you prefer. Theobald," looking through 
the open window near which she stands, 
** here is little Molenos coming up the street. 
Oh, I know what that means : ^carte. I 
shall go to Blossy." 

** Madame Theobald, do you think we 
Can want ecarte when you are here?" 
asks de Lansac. He speaks English with 
thorough fluency, scarcely more than the 
invincible stumbling-block of the th^ indeed, 
marking him as a Frenchman at all. " Do 
you think, in your presence " 

*' We could presume to smoke our cigars, 
and drink our brandy and water, and play 
our ^cart^ and forget Madame Theobald's 
existence?" Jane interrupts him. "No, 
Monsieur de Lansac, I know you too well 
to suspect you of such infamous con- 
duct." 

** But if we play, you will promise not to 

L 2 
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forsake us altogether?" de Lansac asks, 
laying his hand on her wrist. 

"Yes, ril promise not to forsake you — 
because Mr. Crosbie is here and will talk 
to me ; for nothing else." 

Thus speaking she takes a light from a 
side table and disappears into the adjoining 
room. Jane disappears, and almost at the 
same moment the outer door opens, and un- 
announced, unceremoniously, like everything 
else that has to do with the Theobalds' life, 
another person enters. 

" Ah, Molenos, old fellow, here you are," 
cries Theobald, cordially, but without stir- 
ring from a sofa on which he has thrown 
himself ftill -length. "Crosbie, let me intro- 
duce you to my friend Molenos. He doesn't 
understand a word of English, and no one 
in Spa can find out what language he does 
understand; but he is one of the best 
fellows living. Have some brandy and 
seltzer, Molenos ? Cognac and zel-sare. De 
Lansac, convey to our friend, if you can, 
that my intentions are hospitable." 

Molenos is a rich young Mexican mer- 
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chant, speaking not one syllable of English, 
and only about a dozen words of French, 
but with whom, through the universal lan- 
guage of ecart^, Theobald and de Lansac 
have succeeded in becoming intimate. He 
bows, with an instinct of having been intro- 
duced to Rawdon, and looking round the 
room exhausts a quarter of his vocabulary 
by remarking, "Madame pas ici?" 

"Madame will be ici directly, tout de 
suite^^^ says Theobald. " Curious run of 
luck that against the Czartoriska, was it 
not, Molenos ?" 

"Oui, oui," says the Mexican, "Czar- 
toriska perdue." 

He has just six words of French now unspent, 
but with these, Theobald speaking English, 
de Lansac French, he manages to sustain 
the conversation; drinks some sherry and 
seltzer, that is to say, shows his white teeth 
and answers, " Oui, oui," to everything, and 
looks intelligent. 

" I don't know that it is too late for a 
little ^cart^," Theobald suggests after a 
time. " De Lansac, I think there are cards 
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in tlj9,t drawer by you. You play ^cart^, 
Crosbie ?" 

Before Eawdon can answer, the door com- 
municating with the bed-room opens and 
Jane reappears. She has exchanged her 
opera cloak for a white lace shawl, which 
falls in soft clouds over her neck and arms. 
The roses, half-faded, are in her hair: she 
holds a little bunch of fresh ones, crimsou, 
yellow, and white, in her hand. 

" You play ^cart^, of course, Crosbie ?" 
Theobald has to repeat, Rawdon's eyes and 
ears, and whole attention having become 
suddenly absorbed elsewhere. 

** I beg your pardon — thank you, yes, 
sometimes." 

" Not to-night though," says Jane, pe- 
remptorily. "Oh, good evening to you, Mr. 
Molenos." Judging from the nod she accords 
him, the young Mexican is not one of Mrs. 
Theobald's favourites. "Mr. Crosbie is 
going to tajk to me, and not play ^carte to- 
night, Theobald, and all nights, too, if he 
takes my advice." 

A quick look, not exactly of displeasure. 
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but of something very different to their usual 
lazy expression, passes from Mr. Theobald's 
handsome gray eyes. " You may depend 
upon it, my dear Jane, Crosbie is too gallant 
a man to refuse such an alternative," he 
remarks, good-humour edly, but with em- 
phasis. 

Jane bites her lip, colours, and hangs 
her head. The remark evidently has told. 

** And Mees Beb^ ?" asks de Lansac 
promptly. It enters Rawdon Crosbie's head 
that the Frenchman is sufficiently a friend 
of the house not only to understand domestic 
storm-signals, but to throw himself boldly 
between man and wife. ** There are two 
days that I have not seen Mees Beb^. How 
is she looking?" 

" You had better judge for yourself," says 
Jane, returning towards the half-open bed- 
room door. "Come in, I'll light you." 
And taking up the candle she had just set 
down, she goes with de Lansac into the 
other room, while Mr. Theobald, assisted by 
the young Mexican, sets ready the card- 
table. 
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Rawdon Crosbie looks on, open-eyed, at 
this new specimen of Jane's thoroughly free- 
and-easy style of manners. To de Lansac, a 
foreigner, to Mrs. Theobald and her husband, 
professed Bohemians, the situation is one of 
the simplest matter-of-course. Blossy asleep 
on her pillow, or Blossy playing on the floor 
in the daytime — what is the difference ? As 
often as not, when funds run low, during 
their wanderings, the Theobalds do not 
possess the luxury of a sitting-room at all. 
But Rawdon has never been out of her 
British Majesty's dominions for more than 
a consecutive fortnight since he was born. 
On all points connected with the received 
canons of artificial decorum he is British — 
unconsciously, very Ukely, but British to the 
core. And the coolness with which Mrs. 
Theobald conducts de Lansac to the side of 
Blossy's small bed, the way they talk there 
in whispers, the final tableau of de Lansac 
stooping to kiss one of Mees B^b^'s pink 
hands, Jane shading the candle at his side 
— I say the utter, the flagrant disregard of 
insular prejudice evinced by the whole scene 
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takes him positively and ludicrously aback. 

"Now then, Jenny," cries Theobald, 
looking round from the card-table to which 
he has drawn up the easiest chair in the 
room for his own special use. " When you 
have quite done Beb^-worship and can spare 
de Lansac, we are waiting for him ; but don't 
hurry." His tone is unruffled as ever ; the 
sweetest voice in the world has Francis 
Theobald ; all his transient ill-humour fled. 

" In a minute," cries out Jane, " I just 
want to show him my new dress." 

And upon this — shade of Mrs. Crosbie, 
couldst thou witness it ! — she runs across 
to a bureau, the Frenchman following; a 
grand silk dress with lace flounces is pro- 
duced, held up, enlarged upon by Jane, 
while de Lansac, whose turn it is now 
to hold the candle, gravely criticises its 
" points." 

" I never had such a swell dress before," 
Rawdon overhears her say. " But the 
moment we heard of our fortune, nothing 
would do for Theobald but he must order 
me this from the most expensive milliner in 
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Brussels. The colour is prettier by daylight, 
just my mauve, you know, and the white lace 
makes it so becoming. Now, which do you 
say is correct, a mauve or a white bonnet to 
go with it ?" 

De Lansac holds one opinion. Jane an- 
other. They argue the momentous question, 
inch by inch, and Jane at last slowly gives 
way. Then, after carefully rearranging the 
dress in its place, they return to the sitting- 
room. De Lansac rolls himself a cigarette 
as he joins the other two men at the card- 
table, Jane, her face wearing the same frank 
open smile which is its distinguishing charm, 
comes up to Eawdon. 

" You and I must entertain each other if 
we want to be entertained at all," she tells 
him. **I hope you feel in an amusing 
vein ?" 

" Not in the very least," says Rawdon 
stiff and glum. Then he adds, with the 
pleasant consciousness that he is striking a 
side-blow . at foreign frivolity, " indeed I 
trust, yes, I am thankful to say I trust, Mrs. 
Theobald, that I am never amusing." 
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•*0h, you don't mean that! You are 
only modest, as you were about your danc- 
ing, and see how well I got you through it 
after all ! Now come with me," extending 
her hand to him as one would do to a child 
of six, " and I'll show you my photographs. 
You must give me yours, by the way. I'm 
sure you make a good one." 

Crossing the room, she takes an album 
from one of the tables, and moves away 
with it to an ottoman in the corner farthest 
from the card players. '*I don't know 
whether we shall have light enough," and 
she opens h^r book and signs to Eawdon to 
take his place beside her. " Good heavens, 
my poor boy !" looking hard in his face, 
"what is the matter with you? If you 
can't be amusing, at least be good-tempered, 
for my sake. See, here's a flower for you, 
if you'll condescend to accept it ?" 

She selects the freshest rosebud from the 
bunch she has in her hand and gives it to 
him. It is one of the same kind, it has the 
same odour, as those she wore at the ball, 
and Eawdon forgets Monsieur de Lansac 
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and the little scene of Beb^-worship as quickly 
as an hour before he forgot poor Emmy, 
and the warnings of his own conscience. 
" I'm a fearful bear, I know, Mrs. Theobald." 
The admission is made in too low a tone to 
be heard by any ear but Jane's. " I wonder 
you take the trouble to talk to me at all ?*' 

Jane bends her face and examines the 
silver and velvet binding of her album. " To 
tell you the truth I wonder at it too," she 
remarks, after a short silence, and in the 
same undertone as Rawdon's. " I was 
never nearer anything in my life than I was 
to bidding you go about your business in the 
avenue to-day, I can tell you." 

"Mrs. Theobald! Why, what had I 
done ?" 

"You were your mamma's son," says Jane 
quickly. " Oh, don't defend yourself," she 
adds, as Rawdon is about to speak ; " don't 
defend yourself, and don't think I mean 
to say bad things of anybody belonging to 
you. We all act according to our lights, and I 
tell you when your mother and Miss Mars- 
land walked away, the crime of my not 
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being a princess discovered, I was within an 
ace — yes, within an ace," her hps quiver, 
" of insulting 2/016, sir, as you stood there!" 

"You couldn't have insulted me," says 
Rawdon, with a humility that touches her in 
his voice. " However harshly you had 
treated me I should have felt that I, that all 
of us, had deserved it. If you had told me 
to go about my business " 

« Well ?" 

" Well, I don't think I should have gone, 
Mrs. Theobald, that's all." 

"Wouldn't you? Ah, you don't know 
how I can look, how I can speak, when I'm 
in a rage I If I had said — what for a mo- 
ment it was in my heart to say — I'll under- 
take to answer for your obeying me." 

" But you didn't say it," Rawdon pleads. 
" You were generous " 

"I acted according to my lights. We 
needn't use grand words. I did not quarrel 
with you, I don't mean to quarrel with you, 
no, not never no more, as Blossy says. 
Now, let me show you my photographs. 
First, what do you think of my book ? It 
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was de Lansac's present on my last birthday. 
See, here's my name." She points to some 
Lilliputian French handwriting on the title- 
page. " Can't you read it ? * Jane Theo- 
bald, on her nineteenth birthday. From 
B. D. L.' (that means Bernard de Lansac), and 
the date. He didn't want to put my age ; 
so like a Frenchman ! but I would have it. 
What does age matter ?" 

" Not very much at nineteen," Rawdon 
Crosbie assents. 

" No, nor at thirty-nine either. I know 
I would never tell an untruth about mine. 
By-the-by, how old are you ?" 

Rather shamefacedly, Rawdon Crosbie ac- 
knowledges that he will not be twenty-three 
till next November. 

"Twenty-three! What, you, twenty- 
three — more than three years older than 
me ? What a ridiculous idea !" 

'* You took me for fifteen, no doubt, Mrs. 
Theobald? That accounts for your good- 
nature in advising me not to play ^cart^." 

" I should have said the same if I had 
taken you for fifty. I detest gambling in 
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every form, and I detest people who gamble. 
On the day that I first see you play cards I 
say good-bye to you. Mind that." 

" Then I shall never touch another card. 
I can make the promise with a very easy 
conscience. Still," and he glances at the 
^art^ table and its occupants, " I can 
scarcely believe you carry out such extreme 
opinions always ?" 

** Well, I don't detest Theobald, certainly, 
or . . . or de Lansac." The colour comes 
again to Jane's face, her eyes sink. 

"You do not detest Mr. Theobald or 
Monsieur de Lansac, but you do detest the 
men who play with them ?" Rawdon ha- 
zards. 

" Precisely. You have described my sen- 
timents to a nicety. And now, please, let 
us talk of something else. Oh, the photo- 
graphs. You promised me, didn't you, that 
you would give me yours?" The little . 
flurry of her manner does not escape Raw- 
don's notice, neither does he forget that de 
Lansac's was the last name mentioned. 
" Please don't let me hear * No, thank you,' 
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again. You'll send it, bring it in to-morrow 
morning, if you have one with you. Now 
let us begin." 

She gives Rawdon the book to support, 
and leans over its pages with him, close ; so 
close that her breath is on the lad's cheek, 
the folds of her lace drapery touch his sun- 
burnt hand. " I'll tell you who the people 
are as we go along. They are a motley 
collection, as you will see." 

A motley collection they prove. French- 
men, Englishmen, Germans, men of every 
nation under the sun ; the slenderest sprink- 
ling of ladies, and these bearing all the irre- 
pressible " artiste " stamp. Jane never 
adds to her picture-gallery by purchase : 
with scarcely an exception, her photographs 
are portraits of people she has known, and 
the book tells the story, in some sort, of her 
eventful vagrant life. 

" I've put them, as near as I could, by 
date. The people you see here, and for the 
next three pages, are vagabonds, the pro- 
fessional people I knew before I married 
Theobald. This old fellow is my uncle Dick. 
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You must have heard him often. He plays 
in the orchestra of the Theatre Royal — dear, 
jolly old face that he has, bless his heart ! 
And this is my sister Min. You have seen 
her, of course?" 

Turning his eyes from the very charac- 
teristic portrait of Uncle Dick, Rawdon 
Crosbie turns to the equally characteristic 
one of "Min," and answers that he is 
not, at the present moment, aware whether 
he has had that pleasure. 

** Minnie Arundel is her professional name. 
If you are in the habit of going to the Lon- 
don theatres at all, you must have seen her, 
particularly about Christmas time. During 
the summer, Min is generally in the pro- 
vinces ; and, I can tell you, never plays any- 
thing under leading lady, even in Liver- 
pool. She is like me, rather, isn't 
she ?" 

" Rather," answers Rawdon, hesitatingly. 
Miss Minnie Arundel's showy stage face, 
with its professional smile, big eyes, and 
hair cut short across the forehead, is unde- 
niably like Jane's ; but, somehow, the like- 
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ness pains him. '*Your sister is a good 
deal older than you are, Mrs. Theo- 
bald ?" 

" A year or two, yes ; but when she's 
dressed and Ut up, poor Min doesn't look 
more than eighteen, not an hour more. The 
girl you are looking at now is Rose Las- 
celles, and this is Kate Aubrey — as they 
were, both of them, in my days. We were all 
taught in one class. And now look at this. 
I suppose you would never guess who this 
is ?" 

She points to a gauze-winged sylphide of 
the ballet, half-child, half- woman ; a sylphide 
dressed in the airiest of butterfly dresses, 
and leaning, with grace and buoyancy 
wonderful for a photograph to reproduce, 
against a broken column. 

" I have never seen you wear wings," 
says Rawdon, raising his eyes from the pho- 
tograph to her face, " but the Ukeness is ex- 
cellent." 

" It was like me," Jane answers, a little 
regretfully; "it was like me, then, in my 
beauty days. You say you never saw me 
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wear wings. I never did wear them, or any- 
dress belonging to the ballet, except in this 
photograph. You know I was just coming 
out, had my engagement signed, and my 
dress ready and everything, when . . . when 
I married Mr. Theobald." 

*^ And the photograph was taken as a me- 
mento of what might have been ?" Rawdon 
suggests, as she hesitates. 

" I suppose so. I was disappointed — just 
a little — not at getting married" ("getting" 
married! Rawdon's critical spirit groans), 
" but at having to throw up my engagement, 
and so Theobald let me be photographed in 
my dress, although I wasn't fated to wear 
it. Well, well, all that's past and done 
with !" turning over the leaf of the album 
with a half sigh. " From this point onward 
you'll find yourself in different company, 
better company, I suppose I ought to say. 
Doesn't Theobald photograph well ?" — Raw- 
don is examining a cabinet-size vignette of 
Jane's handsome husband — " I put him on 
this page, you see, by himself; a landmark 
between the old life and the new." 

M 2 
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" And Monsieur de Lansac ?" Raw- 
don asks. " Why does he come next ? 
Is Monsieur de Lansac a landmark 
also ?" 

"De Lansac comes next because he was 
my first and best friend after I married," 
Jane answers coolly. " You will see him a 
dozen times or more through the book. De 
Lansac and Blossy appear perpetually, like 
a chorus. Now you come to the common 
crowd — all the men I have known during 
the past four years. The ^ army of martyrs,' 
Theobald calls them." 

" And of whom I am to be one ?" Rawdon 
Crosbie asks, in a whisper. 

"Of course," she answers, in that hearty 
voice of hers which is such an: antidote 
to sentiment. "Who are you, that you 
should escape more than your betters ?" 

Alas, for Rawdon's vanity ! He has not 
gone far before he discovers that to enter 
the ranks of Jane's martyrs is no very 
signal compliment, as far, at least, as 
social distinction goes. Not only all nations, 
but all classes, are to be found there. Thus, 
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on one page, " Who is this man ?" he asks. 
"I am sure I know his face well in 
London ?" 

" That ? Let me see ; that is the young 
Marquis of Wastelands," answers Jane, care- 
lessly ; " and this queer little mortal by him 
is Lord Paget Vaurien. Theobald picked 
them both up in Paris, one winter, and they 
would present me with their photographs." 

" And this ?" 

" This lachrymose-looking gentleman is a 
Moldavian prince, with a name a foot long, 
an ecart^ friend of de Lansac's." 

'' And this ?" 

"Oh, that is dear old Carl Hofman. 
He keeps the ' Golden Eagle ' in Frank- 
fort." 

" And you really honour Mister ... ah 
— Carl Hofman^ by giving him a place in 
your book?" asks Rawdon, with a certain 
Brahminical emphasis that is not lost upon 
Jane. 

"Yes, indeed I do. I consider Carl's 
about the handsomest and nicest face my 
book contains; as I consider Carl himself 
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one of the handsomest and nicest fellows 
living. Theobald was ill, very ill, in his 
house once, and I shall never forget Carl's 
kindness. He sat up with him at night, he 
was like a brother to us." * 

" Ah, that makes all the diflference. You 
may be grateful to a man of that kind, with- 
out " 

"Without looking upon him as an as- 
sociate? But, you see, we did look upon 
Carl as an associate. He was such excellent 
company! — could play, sing, do everything. 
I never spent better evenings than we used 
to have at the ' Golden Eagle,' when Theo- 
bald was recovering. " However," she adds, 
maliciously, " I shouldn't presume to put 
you in such company, Mr. Crosbie. I've 
got a bishop somewhere — oh, indeed I have I 
Min gave him to me when she was weeding 
her book — I don't remember his name, but 
he is someone very celebrated, who went 
wrong about the Deluge, and I'll put you 
beside him. Yes,, you and a bishop, all by 
yourselves, on one page." 

It was past midnight when Rawdon and 
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Jane danced their last waltz. By the time 
the book of martyrs is finished they discover, 
on looking up at the open window, that 
night is over. A few pale stars still twinkle 
on the sky, but the sky is already rose- 
flushed. The blackbirds and thrushes are 
calling to each other among the distant 
woods. All at once it occurs to Rawdon, 
with a shiver, that his mother and Emma 
may be sitting up for him. He hints that 
it is time to go. 

" Directly," says Jane. " You must have 
something to eat first. Now, please let us 
have no more *No thank you's ;' this is the 
hungriest hour of the twenty-four, just as 
midnight is the thirstiest." 

She crosses the room, and opening the 
door of a gilt and mirrored armoire in a 
comer, takes out a half-cut pate and a 
madeira cake ; holding one of which in either 
hand she returns towards Rawdon. " None 
of you want anything so common-place as 
food, I suppose ?" she asks, as she passes by 
the card-players. 

Mr. Theobald is too engrossed to answer. 
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He is waiting, his cards on the table, for 
Molenos to propose, and the game is four 
all. De Lansac looks round at Mrs. Theo- 
bald, and lays his finger silently on his 
lips. 

" Oh, then we will have our supper, as 
we have spent our evening, alone," she re- 
marks, addressing Rawdon. " Come to the 
window, Mr. Crosbie. It's cooler there, and 
farther fi:'om that horrible card-table " 

Nothing loth, Rawdon obeys. If his 
mother and Emma are waiting up for him, 
he reflects, the case is so bad that an hour, 
more or less, matters not. Jane runs back 
for wine and glasses from the table beside 
the 6cB.rt6 players, and the t6te-a-tete supper 
begins. It is the pleasantest meal Rawdon 
Crosbie has ever eaten in his life : he is ex- 
tremely hungry in the first place ; the pat^, 
the cake, the wine are good; and he has 
Jane for his hostess and companion ! 

" Don't tell any one we had no plates, or 
that we eat with our fingers. By ^ any one' 
I mean your mamma and Miss Marsland. 
They think badly enough of me as it is I 
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By-the-by, do you think you'll muster moral 
courage enough to tell them where you have 
been ?" 

Rawdon is by no means certain whether 
he will or not, so demands, warmly, how 
it is possible Mrs. Theobald can even ask 
such a question ? 

"I didn't know. You must remember, 
Mr. Crosbie, I know very little indeed about 
you. We are intimate friends aren't we ? — 
well, very nearly intimate, at all events, but 
still we seem to stand on air. Wlio are you, 
really?. What are your pleasures? What 
are your ideas of life ? How do you spend 
your time ? Now come and go through your 
catechism at once, like a good Uttle boy." 

Supper is over, and Jane, in her shining 
silk and laces, is leaning beside the wide- 
open window. Her face is pale, and a Uttle 
wearied, but, though the searching light of 
dawn rests on it fiill, the perfect com- 
plexion shows without a flaw. In Rawdon's 
sight she looks fairer than she did when she 
was flushed with spirits, and surrounded by 
admiration in the ball-room. 
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" Do you hear ? You are to give a full and 
particular account of yourself ; I mean when 
you have quite done gazing at the stars." 

" There are no stars left, Mrs. Theobald, 
and I don't suppose I should see them if 
there were." 

" Well, when you have quite done gazing 
at me, then. What is your name ? where do 
you Uve ? et cetera.^^ 

" My name is Rawdon Hervey Crosbie. I 
am a gunner by profession, and have been 
stationed at Woolwich, Alderney, Plymouth, 
Portsmouth — chiefly at Portsmouth. I have 
less duty in some places than in others, and 
always more time than I know what to do 
with. Whenever I'm near enough I run up 
to town as often as I can. Somewhere, 
Alderney, I think it must have been, I got 
through Napier's * History of the Peninsular 
War.' As a general rule I read a three- 
volume novel a day. I have no particular 
ideas about Ufe that I can recollect. It 
makes a great difierence to an artilleryman if 
he happens to be at a station where he can 
join a good mess." 
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Jane opens her blue eyes, and looks at 
him pityingly. She is, as the reader must 
have remarked, matter-of-fact to the last 
degree, and takes the confession without a 
grain of salt. "And is this all? Good 
heavens ! and have you no enjoyment in 
your life? When you go down to Chalk- 
shire, when you are at home, with your 
people, with Miss Marsland, how is it 
then ?" 

" Well, we take our food at ten in the 
morning and at seven in the evening — that 
is to say, my father and I do; my mother 
and Emma get in a solid lunch and a five 
o'clock tea between. And in due season we 
shoot and hunt, and all thq year round we 
farm a little. We go to whatever parties we 
are invited to, and twice to church on Sun- 
days. At the present moment 1 can't re- 
member that we have any other particular 
enjoyment, unless it is croquet in summer 
and whist in winter." 

" And when you go to London ?" 

" Oh, I knock about, as most people do, 
then." 
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" But those are the best times you ever 
have, surely !" 

After reflection, Rawdon answers, Yes; 
he has probably got more out of his life 
in London than elsewhere. Still, even in 
London, it is diflBcult for a man at all times 
to know what to do with himself. 

" DiflBcult !" exclaims Jane. " DiflBcult to 
know what to do with oneself in London ? 
What a pity you have never met me there I 
We live, as I've told you, abroad, but twice 
a year regularly, sometimes oftener, we wake 
up — without intending it, Theobald says — 
and find ourselves in London. You ought 
to be with us (with me and Min, I mean) if 
you don't know what to do with your time I 
Perhaps we might manage to meet there 
before long. When are you going to leave 
this for England ?" 

" Not for a day or two, I hope," answers 
Rawdon; "to-morrow, I fear.'' He has 
growing forebodings that his mother and 
Emma will bear him bodily away, as soon as 
possible, from the enemy's camp. " We only 
ran over to Bonn for a fortnight's change, 
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and returned this way to show Emma the 
outside of a foreign spa." 

*'And have seen wickedness enough al- 
ready to be frightened away ?" 

" Not exactly that. The truth is, I think, 
the Crosbie family were never intended by 
Nature for travelling. My mother thinks 
the servants are burning the house down 
every night, regularly ; my father goes wild 
at the thought of the hay getting itself in 
without him. I — I," he turns red and 
hesitates, " should like to know where I 
may find you out in London, Mrs. Theo- 
bald ?" 

'* Well, Theobald belongs to the Rag, but 
the surest way always to hear of me is at 
the Theatre Royal, from Uncle Dick. We 
shall only be able to stay a few hours in 
town, this time," she adds. " We are going 
down straight into the country to take pos- 
session of our property. This day fortnight 
— how grand it sounds! — we shall be Mr. 
and Mrs. Theobald, of Theobalds, Chalk- 
shire." 

" And our next-door neighbours. I hope 
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you won't be too grand to admit me if I 
call." 

" If ! You are wise to put in the proviso/' 
says poor Jane. 

It is past three o'clock when Kawdon 
leaves the Theobalds' rooms. The 6cart^ 
players are still shuffling, cutting, dealing, 
dealing, cutting, shuffling, with the same 
freshness as when they began at midnight, 
and likelier than not, says Jane, will con- 
tinue to do so until breakfast time. She 
comes with Rawdon to the door and stands 
a minute or two there, chatting to him in 
whispers — he carries away an ineffaceable 
picture of her with the flush of morning 
resting upon her soft face, her white dress, 
upon the half-dead roses in her hair. . . At 
the last angle on the staircase from whence 
the Theobalds' door is visible he turns, and 
Jane, before she vanishes, sends him a kiss 
from the tips of her fingers. Then, with 
much the same feelings as a schoolboy who 
has been out after hours, and dreads to meet 
his master, Rawdon Crosbie makes his way 
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up noiselessly towards his own room upon 
the third floor. 

If he can only reach it unheard, who shall 
say that he did not come back, virtuously 
and direct, from the ball? With stealthy 
tread he prepares to pass the door of Mr. 
and Mrs. Crosbie's apartment on the second 
floor : he has all but reached ifc, he holds 
himself safe, when — the door opens, sudden 
and wide, and a figure appears before him ; 
a figure in a loose chintz wrapper, but with 
a head dignified and erect, a head from 
which the black lace, the chignon of yester- 
day, have not been unpinned, a head that 
has unmistakably " sat up " all night : Mrs. 
Crosbie. 

She takes a step forward, and Rawdon 
has no choice but to stop short. And so 
they confront each other: Mrs. Crosbie in 
the hybrid attire aforesaid, her eyes and 
cheek haggard fi:om watching ; young Raw- 
don in his evening dress, his opera-hat un- 
der his arm, the rose (Jane's gift) in his 
button-hole, a quite unwonted glow of 
brightness, the reflection probably of all the 
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happy hours he has been spending, upon his 
face. 

" What, mother, up already ?" 

" You have been in those peoples' rooms, 
Rawdon. Don't deny it ! don't stoop to 
deny it ! You have stayed till this disgrace- 
ful hour with Mrs. Theobald, and Emma 
and myself under the same roof 1" 

Well, I can't precisely say how it is, but 
either the tone of the accusation, or the 
general effect of his mother's, figure, or both, 
take a fatal effect on Rawdon's fancy, and 
he bursts into a laugh. It is indefensible, 
undutiful, but for the life of him he cannot 
help it ; nay, when he tries to choke the ill- 
timed levity back it does but redouble. At 
three in the morning you will often see this 
hysterical kind of affection in persons solemn 
as judges at all other times. 

"I've spent the evening with the Theo- 
balds, and a very jolly evening too," he 
remarks, as soon as he can speak at all. 

Mrs. Crosbie looks at him with growing 
horror and disgust. "I will not address 
you further now, sir. You are not in a fit 
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state to be addressed." And although he 
knows that he has in reality only partaken 
of a slice of pat6, of some madeira cake, of 
two glasses of light Rhenish wine, the awful 
emphasis of Mrs. Crosbie's voice makes 
Rawdon almost ask himself whether he is or 
is not sober. " To-morrow — I should say to- 
day, for it is Broad Daylight already — I will 
hear what excuses you have to offer for 
yourself." 

" Excuses, my dear mother ? Why, 
what in the world are you talking about ? I 
have spent the evening, and a very jolly 
evening, too, with the Theobalds, as I hope 
to spend a great many more with them, if I 
live — 

"Rawdon!" 

" I'm not a schoolboy any longer, you 
know, mother. I really am old enough to 
be master of my own time." 

" And our position ? The position in 
which such conduct places us — " 

" Juliana, my dear," cries out the sleepy 
voice of old Crosbie from within ; " don't 
you think you had better go to your bed, 
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and leave the boy alone? This isn't the 
time of day for argument." 

" Nor is Rawdon in a state to listen to 
it/' says Mrs. Crosbie, with another wither- 
ing look at her son. However, she has 
wisdom enough to follow her husband's ad- 
vice, and withdraws ; shutting the door, 
with all the righteous sternness of outraged 
parental authority, fiiU in the delinquent's 
face. 

Rawdon runs, two steps at a time, up 
to the next floor, puts his rosebud tenderly 
in water, and long before Mrs. Crosbie's 
head has reached its pillow, falls asleep, and 
dreams of the Grande Duchesse waltzes, 
and of Jane. 



CHAPTER IX. 



blosst's deplorable passions. 



HE wakes, a good many hours later, in 
that state of utter moral collapse 
which seems the stipulated payment to- 
morrow has to make for all human happy 
over-nights. He fell asleep with music in 
his heart and brain, with a fair woman's 
hand upon his shoulder, a sweet woman's 
breath on his cheek. He wakes, and his 
watch tells him it is a couple of hours past 
the usual breakfast hour, and he remembers 
that Jane is the wife of Francis Theobald 
(and the intimate associate of Monsieur de 
Lansac) and that he is nothing to her ! The 
ball, and those three hours in the Theobalds' 
rooms, and the dreams that followed, are 
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all unrealities, things gone by, and done 
with for ever. And he must get up and 
dress, and join the people who belong to 
him, and face his destiny : must go on with 
Hfe. 

When he comes down-stairs he finds the 
breakfast equipage still upon the table, 
and Emma Marsland diligently looking 
over ^Bradshaw,' while she writes down 
labyrinthine rows of figures on a slip of 
paper. A bundle of wraps, strapped, and 
his father's hat-box, are in one corner of the 
room; Mrs. Crosbie's travelling-bag is on 
a chair beside the window. 

" Rawdon ! down at last ! Do you know 
what time it is, sir ?" 

Miss Marsland runs to meet him, her 
kind little plump hands outstretched, and 
Rawdon stoops and kisses her. She is not 
beautiful ; she is not Jane ; but her smiling 
face of welcome picks up his spirits some- 
what. Anything to a lad of Rawdon's age 
is better than a lecture. After anticipating 
a family conclave, to find himself alone with 
Emma, and to find Emma good-tempered 
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and forgiving, comes to him in the nature 
of a reprieve. 

"Mamma thought the tea would keep 
warm enough, but I know how you hate 
half-cold things, so I rang for fresh as soon 
as Lucy told me you were getting up. If 
you hadn't stirred by eleven, we decided we 
must call you ; for — I hope you won't mind 
it, Rawdon, but we are going away to-day." 

" Oh, are we, indeed ?*' says Rawdon, try- 
ing not to look as blank as he feels. "And 
pray what is the reason of this sudden 
exodus ?" 

" Well, mamma seems to think it will be 
best ; and you know, Rawdon, how anxious 
your father is about the hay." 

"But that is no reason why we should 
go, Emmy. We are not anxious about the 
hay. Let them do as they like, and you 
and I will stop in Spa and enjoy ourselves." 

Before Emma can recover herself from 
the shock of this horrible, this delightful 
proposal sufficiently to answer, Rawdon's 
breakfast is brought in. She crosses to the 
table, pours out his tea, helps him to the 
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liberal cream and sugar that his soul loves, 
then stands, with her eyes downcast, and 
more colour than usual in her face, tracing 
little imaginary patterns on the table-cloth 
with her finger. 

"You have got something disagreeable 
to say, Emmy. Oh, but I know you have I 
Whenever people make fortresses of bread- 
crumbs, it shows their minds are not at rest. 
Now, out with it ! You'll be better afterwards." 

" I — oh, Rawdon, I'm so afraid you'll be 
cross; but mamma got it out of me, and 
you know we never could have kept it a 
secret long !" 

" Kept what a secret ?" 

" Rawdon !" 

Miss Marsland's lips quiver, and, with a 
pang of self-reproach, Rawdon remembers 
the love-scene in the woods. He remembers 
everything ! 

" You are not, say you are not angry with 
me," she pleads, watching his face. " I 
couldn't help it. Mamma has such a way 
of searching one's very thoughts, and it all 
came on, somehow, about Mrs. Theobald. 
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She looked so dreadfully annoyed, poor 
mamma, at breakfast, and — and I didn't 
know how to defend you, Rawdon, and then 
I told them that. It seems a very vain 
speech, but I knew it was the one way to 
please mamma, and it has pleased her — oh, 
so much, and your father, too." 

Rawdon Crosbie drinks half a cup of tea 
and butters himself a roll. " And when are 
we to be married, Emmy ? Angry, my 
dear, why should I be angry ?" He holds 
out his hand, and she takes and clings to it. 
" You had a perfect right to do as you liked, 
and, as you say, nothing' that two people 
know can be a secret long. When is it to 
be, Emmy ? Of course my mother has 
decided everything." 

" Of course nothing of the kind, sir. It 
will be only an engagement for I don't know 
how long yet." In her heart Emma has 
fixed upon the second week of August. 
"Papa says my other guardian's consent 
must be asked, my cousin, Mr. Mason, you 
know, in Jamaica. But that can only be a 
matter of form, I'm sure. And then there 
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will be the trousseau and bridesmaids, and 
everything else to think of. Oh, Rawdon, 
won't it be funny, you and me going back 
engaged ? I wonder what all the Chalkshire 
people will say !" 

Rawdon, failing it would seem to grasp 
the humiour of the situation, does not offer 
any guesses on the subject, but, gradually 
freeing his hand from that of his betrothed, 
goes on with his breakfast. He feels in the 
very flattest of spirits he has experienced 
during his whole not too highly-pitched life : 
reaction after the ball, perhaps, to start 
with, superadded to this the weight of his 
avowed, legitimate, to-be-congratulated en- 
gagement, and now, crowning all, the con- 
viction that he is defeated ! The conviction 
that Jane and his short, sweet, opening 
friendship for her are nowhere, and his 
mother and Emmy, and all the old humdrum 
responsibilities and blessings of his lot, in 
fullest possession of the field. 

"Yes, it was certainly apropos of Mrs. 
Theobald that it began," says Emma pre- 
sently. " I don't think I ever saw mamma 
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SO thoroughly cut up before; and really 
and truly, Rawdon, I must say mamma 
was right. Now was it, was it nice of 
you, to be at an uproarious party, and 
us on the floor above, till three in the 
morning ?" 

Miss Marsland lays due emphasis on the 
word " uproarious." Rawdon remembers the 
Theobalds' room, with its silent ^cart^ 
players, and Jane and himself whispering in 
the moonlight over their supper. " Up- 
roarious ! I came home with the Theobalds 
from the ball, and stopped to have a glass 
of wine in their rooms. Emmy, by the way, 
whatever you may do hereafter as to the 
rest, donH take one leaf out of my mother's 
book. Don't sit up for me ! I think I 
could be driven into any crime," says Raw- 
don, looking ferociously miserable, " by a 
wife who sat up for me." 

"I hope you'll never want sitting up for 
then," says Emma discreetly. " When you 
go out anywhere, of course I shall go too. 
As to your being with the Theobalds last 
night, I can only say I did feel hurt, and I 
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cried; yes, Rawdon, I cried to think you 
could take pleasure either in the ball or in 
their society. I'm not of a jealous dis- 
position " 

" Oh, not in the least," remarks Rawdon, 
grimly jocular. 

" But as it is not proper for me to know 
a person like Mrs. Theobald, why . . ." 

** Go on, my love." 

"Why, I don't think, now we are en- 
gaged, that it is proper for you. I'm sure 
I don't want to say anything against her — 
her moral character I mean ; but she is not 
a lady — now is she?" 

''Really, Emma, I am no judge. She is 
a very well-mannered woman, and has more 
to say for herself than most people. That 
is all I know." 

"And you would Uke me, now or here- 
after, to be intimate with her?" 

" You are echoing my mother in all this, 
Emma," answers Rawdon, shifting his posi- 
tion. "What question is there of your 
being intimate with Mrs. Theobald ? She 
is not especially anxious, that I know of, 
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for the distinction of our family's patron- 
age. 

"Well, no/' remarks Miss Marsland, 
drawing an envelope from her pocket, 
" Mrs. Theobald has taken pretty good care 
to show us, me and mamma I mean, the 
value she sets on our good opinion ! You 
remember my giving the child an ornament 
off my guard yesterday, and it was that 
nice little fish Mr. Mason sent me once, 
with real emeralds for eyes. Well, here it is, 
returned ! Just wrapped in a sheet of paper, 
you see, put into an envelope, and directed 
* To Miss Marsland.' And without a word 
of apology, too 1" 

Rawdon Crosbie takes the envelope and 
its contents, and examines them curiously. 
So this is Jane's hand-writing — quite a 
common-place schoolgirl hand. Reader ; but 
Rawdon sees a new revelation of character 
in every upstroke. " To Miss Marsland. 
Number fourteen." He reads aloud, in an 
absent sort of way. 

'' Yes, ' To Miss Marsland, number four- 
teen,' and not a word of explanation," re- 
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peats Emma. " As mamma says, after I 
had been good-natured enough to give it to 
the child, Mrs. Theobald might at least 
have apologised for sending it back." 

** Certainly," Rawdon acquiesces gravely. 
"After having been mistaken for the Prin- 
cess Czartoriska, and cut as soon as the 
mistake was discovered, the very least Mrs. 
Theobald could have offered us would have 
been an apology. But some people have 
no delicacy of feeling." 

" I'm glad you see it, as we see it," cries 
Emma, upon whom Rawdon's small irony is 
lost. " But perhaps," charitably, " we ought 
to set her conduct down to ignorance ? It 
would have been diflBcult for her to say * with 
compliments,' or * kind regards.' " 

" After having her acquaintance declined, 
only the day before," adds Rawdon. " So 
it would, Emmy, rather." 

He laughs aloud; Emma, not knowing 
how to take him in his present mood, laughs 
too ; and just at this moment in comes Mr. 
Crosbie. Ah ! the spirits, the happiness of 
these poor children, he thinks, looking pity- 
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ingly at the faces of the two young lovers. 
Will they laugh as loud when they have been 
married a dozen years ? Mr. Crosbie gives 
his bald head a shake full of mournful pre- 
monition, and crossing the room lays his 
hand kindly on his son's shoulder. 

And Rawdon knows that he has received 
his father's congratulations. In situations 
where a father and son of any other nation 
would find room for a score of pretty little 
dramatic effects, six commonplace words, a 
shake of the hand, a clasp of the shoulder, 
are suflficiently expansive demonstrations for 
two phlegmatic Britons. Rawdon Crosbie 
knows that he is congratulated, his engage- 
ment paternally ratified. He can see himself 
standing, an automaton in an embroidered 
waistcoat, before the altar of Lidlington 
church, the shining old rector and a couple 
of shining curates busily tying him, till 
death them shall part, to Miss Marsland. 
Bridegroom, best man, bouquets ; brides- 
maids in sky-blue, matrons in mauve satin ; 
— by one instinctive, prophetic stretch of the 
imagination Rawdon can see it all. And in 
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the background, to make the picture com- 
plete, a mischievous fair face, a pair of 
mocking blue eyes, perhaps, watching the 
ceremony with amusement. 

" I have been giving Eawdon a good lec- 
ture, papa," says Emma, prettily, " trying 
my best to make him promise to be a better 
boy for the future." 

" Ah, never lecture, my dear Emma," 
answers poor old Crosbie, almost solemnly. 
" Never lecture any man, and never make 
any man promise anything. A woman's 
proper weapon is sub . . . ahem, yes," the 
entrance of Mrs. Crosbie, robed* for travel- 
ling, abruptly cutting him short. " Sub- 
mission to the inevitable is the first duty of 
us all," he adds. Then, meekly, betakes 
himself to strapping together wraps, and 
tying on labels, nor speaks again out of 
monosyllables till he and Rawdon are smok- 
ing the pipe of retrospection together that 
night in Brussels. 

Mrs. Crosbie's congratulations are offered 
after a very different fashion to her hus- 
band's. She advances/ with elegant effusion, 
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to Rawdon*8 side, puts an arm round his 
neck, in a few well-chosen words " for- 
gives '* him his last night's crime, hopes that 
he will prove himself worthy of one who al- 
ready occupies a daughter's place in his pa- 
rents' hearts ! Tears swim, with dignity, in 
Mrs. Crosbie's eyes ; they well over in 
Emma's, who cries, " Oh, mamma, mamma, 
how can you ?" and is finally obliged to take 
out her pocket-handkerchief. Rawdon feels 
like stone. He calls himself a monster, he 
tries to rouse his graceless heart into senti- 
ment, nay into ordinary, decent human 
feeling, and fails. Luckily Mrs. Crosbie and 
Emma are too much occupied with their 
own emotions to analyse his ; luckily, too, 
one of the waiters enters before long to say 
that in another quarter of an hour the Pe- 
pinster char-a-banc will be at the door. 

" And unless I and my things are to be 
left behind, I must go and pack them at 
once," says Rawdon, devoutly wishing such 
a consummation may arrive. He runs off to 
his room, rapidly turning over the possibili- 
ties of escape as he runs, and finds — that 
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fate, and Mrs. Crosbie's maid, have been 
too much for him. His dressing-case is 
packed ; the eveniog snit he wore last night 
neatly folded in his portmanteau waiting 
only for him to turn the key. All that 
remains now is to submit, bid a hurried 
good-bye to Mrs. Theobald, and be carried 
off at once to his lawful happiness, and the 
village wedding, and the shining rector and 
curates in Lidliugton church ! He descends 
the stairs swiftly (may not his mother be 
again in wait for him ?) gets safely past the 
second floor, and knocks at the Theobald 
door. A step is heard crossing the room — 
how Kawdon's heart beats — ^the lock tiunis, 
and instead of Jane's slim figure he sees the 
yard-wide waist of the Belgian nurse. 

Her French is pretty much on a par with 
Bawdon's, who has enjoyed the usual linguis- 
tic teaching of a thorough English education 
during ten years or so of his youth. But 
when does bad news fail to convey itself in- 
telligibly? Mr. aud Mrs. Theobald have 
gone away to breakfast in the woods. They 
may be back at two, three — who knows ? 
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The French gentleman, their friend, is with 
them, and will Monsieur like to leave any 
message ? 

Monsieur feels his heart is in his mouth, 
so ridiculously poignant is his disappointment. 
Gone away to breakfast in the woods ! And 
with de Lansac ! He detests Mrs. Theobald 
and everything belonging to her, he despises 
himself for having wished to see her again. 
The door stands wide open, and he looks 
drearily round the pretty sunlit room. He 
sees the corner where Jane showed him her 
book of martyrs, the window where they ate 
madeira cake, and were happy in the moon- 
light. A work-box, and some scraps of lace 
and ribbon, are on a table near at hand. 
Her presence is everywhere. 

"Will Monsieur leave a message, a 
card ?" repeats the Belgian, looking up with 
stolid scrutiny at the young Englishman's 
face. 

'*Je laisse mori carte," says Rawdon. 
Then, taking out his card-case, he discovers 
he has no pencil wherewith to write his 
P. .P, C. The Belgian, however, divining 

VOL. I. o 
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what he wants, signs to him to come in, and 
pointing to her mistress's open work-box 
says the word, "crayon." Just then a 
vigorous shout makes itself heard from the 
interior of the bedroom ; Mees Bdbe awaken- 
ing from her noontide sleep. The nurse runs 
away, prompt to whip or comfort, as the 
case may demand, and Eawdon is left alone. 
After some search he finds a pencil, duly 
writes the conventional absurdity upon a 
couple of cards for Mr. and Mrs. Theobald ; 
then, instead of wisely escaping from the 
room and its recollections at once, falls to 
examining all the diflFerent little trinkets 
and bits of feminine rubbish Jane's box 
contains. Here is a morsel of blue ribbon, 
the same ribbon, he could swear, that she 
wore whiBn he first saw her yesterday ; and 
here is an old-fashioned silver amulet, heart- 
shaped, and scented by a vanilla bean in- 
side ; and here, carefully stored in a corner 
bv themselves, are a dozen or so dead rose 
leaves. Rawdon thinks it would be no 
great crime to possess himself of these, 
keep them, wear them — yes, in the pocket 
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of that very embroidered waistcoat that shall 
face the rector and both curates in Lidling- 
ton church ; then, with sudden chill, he re- 
members that they may, nay, that they must 
be, a memento of some hour in which he 
had no part. Does not their colour tell 
they died longer ago than yesterday? Well, 
but that desire of stealing something that 
once belonged to Jane has entered his heart, 
and he has not the moral courage necessary 
to put it away. A patter of bare feet, a 
loud " I sail ! I sail !" is heard from the 
inner room. If he means to commit the 
deed at all, it behoves him to lose no time 
about it. He hesitates, and the temptation 
grows stronger . . . another instant, and 
the little silver heart (Jane's dearest pos- 
session : if he only knew how dear a one !) 
is feloniously transferred to Eawdon Cros- 
bie's waistcoat-pocket. Open flies the bed- 
room-door, and in rushes Blossy, in the 
lightest of baby d&habille, her feet, her 
neck bare, her yellow curls disordered, a 
nightcap, of the ridiculous shape that chil- 
dren wear abroad, on one side of her head ; 

2 
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the most delicious little figure for a baby 
Greuze imaginable. 

She flies to Rawdon ; the nurse, who 
follows, vainly striving to throw a frock, 
lasso-fashion, over her head, and takes re- 
fuge in his arms. He knows nothing what- 
ever about children of her age ; indeed, con- 
necting them always in his mind with school- 
rooms and village-treats, dislikes them, on 
principle. But who could feel Blossy Theo- 
bald's lips upon his cheek and not fall in 
love with her ? Rawdon does on the spot 
— ^he has, it must be confessed, pretty wide 
capabilities of this kind ! And when, two 
minutes later, he goes back dutifully to his 
betrothed, such improvement in spirits and 
temper is visible in him as at once gives 
the poor little heiress's heart food for sus- 
picion. 

" You have been saying good-bye to Mrs. 
Theobald, Rawdon?" 

" I have been leaving my P. P. 0. on Mr. 
and Mrs. Theobald, Emmy. They were 
out, and the only person I saw was your 
frioud, the small child." 
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He puts his arm round her, guiltily con- 
scious of his latest infidelity, and the heiress 
reposes her face affectionately on his waist- 
coat. Mr. and Mrs. Crosbie have gone to 
dispute the bill, and it is the lovers' last 
moment together before starting. 

" Oh, Rawdon, what a dandy you are 
getting !" Her nose is within an inch and a 
half of Jane's amulet. " What is this new 
scent you wear ? and what put it into your 
head to buy it ?" 

" I never bought a bottle of scent in my 
life, Emmy. It must be these foreign 
fusees. I believe I have a box of them 
about me, somewhere." 

" Oh, indeed. Fusees ! I never knew 
any fusees smell so sweet before. I re- 
member the time when you used to say you 
despised men who wore scents." 

*' My dear Emmy," replies Eawdon, 
sagely, " I've quite left off despising people 
for being fools. It's a bad habit, a habit 
that leads one into being personal." 

Well, the moment for departure arrives, 
and the Crosbie family take their places in 
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the V^isszer ttafr-kriaisc^ Cric-crac goes 
the driers vtip: sBs^chia' motaent^ and 
Spa, and ibe new keea tasse erf* ii& he has 
erpaiesaeed xkere, wzl be tidi^ of the 
past to SawdiHi C?05C»eL He gianoes up 
at eertain Yindo vs of the first-floor, to wish 
a menial spood-bTe to siKne <xie who stood 
there last n%ht, and «cs a smaH figure kiss- 
ing its hand to him TehementlT. 

^Dood-bre, dood-bye,^ shoots Blossy, 
whom the Beisrian nurse holds aloft in h^ 
arms upon the balcosT. 

Emma on this looks up, and then lbs. 
Crosbie. She is a little near-lighted — not 
blind, eke Francis Theobald, but snflirienth^ 
so, on occasion, to warrant that aid and 
maintenance to dignity, a double er^lass. 
She draws forth and adjusts her double eye- 
^as5 now. 

^ A nice-looking child, positively a nioe- 
looking child, Emma, is she not?" This 
little Christian concession to human weak- 
ness Mrs. Crosbie thinks it light^ under the 
happfly-ahered circumstances, to make. 
•*Dood-bye, my dear," eleyating her Toice, 
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playfully, ^' dood-hjeJ^ And, carried away 
by the charitable impulses of the moment, 
Mrs. Crosbie actually so far forgets herself as 
to waft a kiss, from the extreme tips of her 
gloved fingers, to Jane Theobald's child. 

And now occurs a really remarkable 
phenomenon, considering Blossy Theobald's 
age and circumstances. At the unexpected 
sight of these two ladies, Emma smiling, 
Mrs. Crosbie hand-kissing, the child in a 
second becomes scarlet. " Mein Fiss 1" she 
screams, ** Mein Fiss !" Then doubles up 
her dimpled fists in the most belligerent 
of attitudes, and shakes them with rage, 
straight in the direction of Mrs. Crosbie's 
face. The Belgian nurse, shocked at such 
a display of temper towards ladies dressed 
in fine green and blue silks, attempts 
blandishment, and receives instant punish- 
ment on her face and ears in return. 

** Mein Fiss, mein Fiss !" shrieks Blossy, 
as though she would invoke heaven and earth 
to come to the rescue. 

Put yourself in her place, mature Reader. 
She went to sleep last night, the ravished 
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possessor of a real gold fish, with emerald 
eyes, with movable tail. She awoke this 
morning with a paper of sweets, paltry 
substitute, miserable bribe, beneath her 
pillow ; her fish gone, her mother telling 
her that he had swum away in the night, 
because the ladies wanted him back again. 
And now she sees them — these brigands, 
these destroyers of her happiness — smiling 
and kissing their hands, as though to give 
a fish one day and lure him away the next, 
were quite a trivial thing. Why, if Blossy's 
strength but matched her childish rage, 
her maddened sense of injustice, she would 
willingly tear both of them to pieces with 
those small hands of hers on the spot. 

"What deplorable passions, or rather 
what a deplorable bringing up," says Mrs. 
Crosbie, with her slow soft smile, as she 
doubles up her eyeglass. " Rawdon used to 
fly into just those sorts of senseless rages 
till I cured him of them." 

" I doubt if Miss Theobald could be cured 
easily," remarks Emma, giving a last look 
at the little blue-eyed fury overhead. 
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"My dear Emma, education can cure 
anything. In six months I would undertake 
to eradicate the evil even of that child's 
natural heart. Education, system, strict- 
ness " 

The char-a-banc moves on with a jerk, 
and Blossy continues to bestow gestures 
of bitterest anathema upon its occupants 
till they are out of sight. 

" And so, adieu to Spa !" whispers Miss 
Marsland, sentimentally, to her lover, as 
they turn from the last street of the village 
into the open country road. " Dear little 
Spa ! I shall always look back to our stay 
here as an oasis in life, shan't you. Raw- 
don ?" 

Rawdon is silent. He is in one of those 
impressionable moods when we are apt 
to regard the lightest accident as a portent, 
a " delicate omen traced in air " either for 
good or evil ; and the child's parting male- 
dictions seem to him — child that he is him- 
self — to be fraught with untoward augury 
of all kinds for the future. 



CHAPTER X. 



FADED DAFFODILS. 



THE future ! 
—"Yes," says Miss Charlotte Theo- 
bald, with spiteful prescience, " there's the 
rub. The present will all go smooth enough, 
as long as they have poor James's money to 
make ducks and drakes of — but the future 1 
What future, what hope, either for his child 
or himself, can a man have who has made 
such a marriage as our brother Francis ?" 

" Especially if he doesn't keep his health," 
rejoins the elder sister mournfiilly. " Fran- 
cis always had a poor digestion. The same 
feeble action of the liver as " 

"Feeble action of the fiddle-strings, 
Anne ! Francis has got his share of the 
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Theobald laziness, or he would never have 
been cajoled into marrying the woman he 
did. But don't talk to me of bad health. 
A man leading the life of dissipation his has 
been and living still !" 

" Ah, it takes a great deal to kill people, 
however delicate they are,*' remarks the 
eldest Miss Theobald, thinking, perhaps, of 
herself, and of all the years she has survived 
her sister Charlotte's bitter tongue. " Look 
at our cousin James. He never really 
digested a meal for twenty years " 

'* And then died in a minute, with his 
old will torn up, the new one not signed, 
and leaving his property to the man he 
most wished in the world to disinherit — our 
brother Francis. So much for your in- 
valids !" Miss Charlotte's tone of disgust 
expresses more, even, than her words. 
*^ Catch a man in honest health, a man with 
a digestion, making such a muddle at the 
last as that !" 

" But ought we to call it a muddle, Char- 
lotte ? It might be more comfortable, cer- 
tainly, if we didn't live in the immediate 
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neighbourhood, still, as it has pleased Pro- 
vidence to remove poor James to a better 
sphere, is it not better our brother should 
come into the property than a stranger? 
There's more chance of their settling down 
respectably now that Francis has a house and 
position of his own than there was before." 

"Ah! You think so.'* I represent by 
full stops certain curious interjectional sniffs 
on the part of Miss Charlotte Theobald. 
" Then let me tell you, Anne, your remark 
only betrays your usual gross ignorance of 
human nature. Position, to a woman like 
Mrs. Francis Theobald, will be ... a thing 
to laugh at and degrade — an opportunity 
of dragging us deeper into the mire than she 
has dragged us already. As long as they 
were too poor to live in England we might 
pretend to forget, might flatter ourselves 
that our friends forget the connection. For 
the future we shall have it in daily, hourly 
evidence before our eyes. You should have 
heard Mrs. Pippin's voice to-day as she 
congratulated mo on my brother's return. 
* So very agreeable, would it not be, for us 
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to have him as a neighbour?' And now 
it appears the Crosbies met them — met 
them, and of course wouldn't know her — 
abroad." 

" Dear, dear, you don't mean to say that, 
Charlotte ! Well, now, I call it very unkind 
of the Crosbies. I'm sure, for our sainted 
mother's sake, the hospitality they have met 
with from our family, they might " 

"Anne!" interrupts the younger sister 
sternly. " Once and for all, let me tell you 
that that sort of sentimental talk is bosh !" 
It is Charlotte Theobald's habit to flavour 
her discourse with somewhat masculine and 
nervous turns of expression. " As long as 
our mother lived and gave dinners the world 
was civil to her. And when she died, and 
could give dinners no longer, the world for- 
got her — the Crosbies with the rest. Men 
and women are judged on their own merits, 
not by the kind of dinners their fathers and 
mothers gave before them. Francis Theo- 
bald will be looked upon in this neighbour- 
hood just as Brown, Jones, or Robinson 
would be, if Brown, Jones, or Robinson 
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happened to have married a ballet-girl. 
Eight o'clock ! I should like to know 
whether they are coming or whether they 
are not !" 

And Charlotte I'heobald looks forth with 
a snappish eye along the dreary road 
which leads from the Lidlington railway sta- 
tion, two miles and a half distant, to Theo- 
balds. 

Theobalds. Yes, this is Jane's land of 
promise, the English country house in which 
Blossy is to grow up, the house in which, 
for the first time since their marriage, 
Francis Theobald and his wife are to taste 
the sweets of a settled habitation and a 
name. Summer is now at her prime. (Ten 
days have passed since Jane ■ and Rawdon 
met at Spa.) The weather is delicious, the 
hour the fairest one of the twenty-four. But 
Theobalds looks and feels Hke a tomb. 
When could Theobalds look or feel other- 
wise ? A two-storied gray stone house, 
built on the northern slope of a hill, trees 
over-shadowing it, back and fi'ont ; for en- 
livenment, the cawing of a rookery; for 
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prospect, a sweep of unfrequented carriage- 
road and a pond, or imitation lake, covered 
with duckweed. . . . Such is Francis Theo- 
bald's inheritance, such " the jolly homelike 
old place " to which Jane, accustomed all 
her life to the colour, and stir, and variety 
of streets, is now on her way. 

To the Miss Theobalds, whose best, be- 
cause whose youngest, days were spent here, 
the house is a very monument of all things 
dignified and to be desired. Could not 
Theobalds make up twenty beds if it had 
visitors, which it never has, and if the 
visitors were indiflferent on the score of 
smoky chimneys ? Does not the drawing- 
room possess one of the finest carved ceilings 
in Chalkshire ? Is there not a servant's hall 
proper — not a mere housekeeper's room, as 
you find in the second class of country 
houses — a servant's hall, a priest's room, 
and a ghost ? That every other chimney 
in the house smokes, that the sitting rooms 
face north, and are lower than the level of 
the earth, that no amount of fire, winter or 
summer, can keep down the smell of dry- 
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rot, and neither cat nor trap subdue the 
legions of rats — these are facts, certainly, at 
which strangers may take umbrage, but 
which to the Miss Theobalds are merely 
like the plain, never to-be-changed fea- 
tures of a face we love ; facts disagreeable 
in themselves, perhaps, but unalterable, and 
against which no Christian and no Theobald 
would rebel. 

As' with the house, so with the furniture. 
The room in which the sisters now await 
Francis and his wife is the drawing-room 
with the carved ceiling. A long narrow 
room, dark even on a summer noon-day, 
and at all times a perfect epitome of bad 
taste and ugliness ; the paper a dingy choco- 
late ; dingy chocolate curtains, draped in the 
ponderous mode of a bygone generation, 
across the windows; one solitary looking- 
glass hung high above the hideous clock 
upon the mantelpiece ; a " centre table," 
drear relic of antiquity, placed with mathe- 
matical correctness in the middle of the 
room ; high-backed chairs ranged stiffly along 
the walls. But the Miss Theobalds no more 
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dispute it all than they would dispute the 
Pentateuch. They are aware, they confess, 
that the furniture is not modern : cousin 
James was a bachelor, and did not trouble 
himself as to the date of his upholstery. 
But at least there is no veneer about it. 
It is good ; it is a part of Theobalds ; part, 
that is to say of their own old-fashioned flesh 
and blood and predjudices ! Not with- 
out a secret satisfaction do they look 
forward to the moment when Jane, poor 
creature, accustomed as she must be to the 
discomforts of carpetless foreign inns, shall 
enter her husband's early home and view 
the solid mahogany and rosewood, the kid- 
derminster and damask, that await her in a 
life of respectability. She will be taken 
aback, naturally, until she gets used to her 
position, and Miss Anne, who, as far as 
dyspepsia and laziness allow, is really not 
unamiable, has already prepared in her own 
mind a little patronising speech by which 
she will endeavour to set the humbly-born, 
roughly-nurtured sister-in-law at her ease. 
'' I dare say we shall see a good deal of 
VOL. I. p 
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change in our brother, Charlotte." Five 
more minutes have been ticked into their 
grave by the hideous clock on the mantel- 
piece, and still no sound of carriage wheels 
breaks the silence. "It is six years since 
we saw him last, and six years make a dif- 
ference at his age. Let me see," Miss 
Theobald folds her hands and calculates 
blandly; "Francis is just twelve years 
younger than you, Charlotte 1 for poor 
mamma had given away all her baby-clothes, 
never thinking there would be any more of 
us. Francis will be thirty-two years old, 
the tenth of next January." 

" I do wish," remarks Miss Charlotte, 
tartly, "I do wish, Anne, you would keep 
your chronologies to yourself. Because you 
happen to be as indifferent to your age as 
you are to everything else, is no reason 
younger people are to have their baptismal 
registry thrust in their faces a dozen times 
a day. Remember Francis's birthday by 
your own, please, or by any other date you 
choose, so long as it is unconnected with 
me. 
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The elder Miss Theobald is a stout, dusty- 
complexioned woman of about fifty. "When 
she is not in crape and bombasine, as at 
present, she passes her harmless existence 
in dust-coloured silks, and, for more years 
than she can remember, has taken dust- 
coloured, or canvas-side-of-the-carpet views 
of all mortal hopes and happiness. A 
woman occupied, primarily, with globules, 
and little books on indigestion ; secondly, 
with supporting the tempers and bullying of 
her sister Charlotte. Not a bad sort of 
human soul in the main. A human soul un- 
decided, after fifty years, as to the efibct of 
potash and bismuth on the coats of the 
stomach, and humbly speculative (on Sun- 
day afternoons) as to what the kingdom of 
heaven will be like if poor dear Charlotte 
should happen to get there as well as herself. 

Miss Charlotte, her sister's junior by 
several years, is still young enough — and 
will remain young enough till she dies — to 
care for dress : so far I would incline to- 
wards rating her as a better woman than 
Miss Theobald. She is plain, exceedingly, 

p 2 
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as you will often remark of the sisters of 
handsome men ; but dresses with such choice 
care, such perfection of trim neatness, as 
render her sHght figure and smooth dark 
hair not unpleasing to the eye. In her 
youth, it is said, some one loved Charlotte 
Theobald; certainly no one loves her now; 
and equally certainly she loves no one. 
Above all do young and attractive married 
women rouse her indignation. "Flaunting 
their faces before men, when they should 
be at home, darning socks, in their nursery. 
As if girls did not do mischief enough in 
the world without their example !" She dis- 
likes men, women, babies : dislikes herself ! 
Knows, by experience, that life is inherently 
disagreeable, and does her best, on principle, 
to keep up its character. Charlotte Theo- 
bald frequently expresses her belief that she 
has " a moral back-bone." She prides her- 
self on her honesty ; her capacity of saying, 
to every man's face, what she would say in 
his absence. Ruin yourself, and Charlotte, 
if you belong to the family, will stand by 
you, but in such an attitude as almost to 
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make you prefer ruin to salvation. Prosper, 
and a quarter of an hour of her society will 
cause prosperity to taste bitter as Dead 
Sea fruit in your mouth. You feel that she 
must be of use; that so many pungent, 
fermenting properties must fulfil some end 
in the great economy of nature. But what 
is it ? Well, when you were five years old, 
you used to ask the same question about 
wasps and earwigs, and were told that there 
were certain facts that must be accepted, 
not reasoned about. Charlotte Theobald is 
one of these facts. 

" Ten minutes and a half past eight," she 
remarks, turning, after another pause, and 
looking at the clock. " You may do as you 
choose, Anne. Keep the brougham until 
whatever hour suits you. At the quarter I 
walk home. Railway accidents? Stuff 1 
People like Francis Theobald and his wife 
never come to bodily harm." 

And the generalisation proves correct. 
Scarcely have the words left Miss Charlotte's 
lips, when the sound of wheels is heard. 
Another minute, and a carriage containing 
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Theobald, his wife, and child, all in perfect 
health and spirits, approaches, at a rapid 
pace, towards the house. 

"The gravel!" sighs Anne Theobald, as 
she moves slowly across to the window. 
" I must speak to Francis about the gravel. 
Cousin James never allowed any furious 
driving along the avenue." 

" And another carriage with luggage be- 
hind !" adds Miss Charlotte, peering sourly 
round the window-curtain. " What reck- 
less extravagance ! — when Smith could have 
brought it, at a quarter the price, in his cart 
to-morrow! If this is the way Francis is 
beginning ! '' 

Francis is beginning in the same delight- 
fully confident and placid spirit with which 
he inaugurates every fresh start in his per- ^ 
petually-starting life. The first thing, on 
reaching the station at Lidlington, was, 
naturally, to hire the best conveyance the 
town possessed ; the next to drive to the 
principal hotel and order the best bottle of 
champagne it could furnish. After this 
came the drive through the pleasant country 
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lanes, the sunset turning the land, and 
flowery hedges, and Blossy's face to gold. 
And Jane sang aloud as they drove, and 
Theobald smoked, and the driver, who also 
had had his glass of champagne, kept his 
horses up to their best pace, and all the 
world seemed fair to them, and full of move- 
ment and cheerfulness and hope! Now 
they have reached home ; and the two daffo- 
dil sisters, who ate their solitary dinner at 
two, and have drank no champagne, and felt 
no sunshine, watch them, chill arid critical, 
from behind the window-curtains. 

" What — what a set they look 1'* exclaims 
Miss Charlotte, below her breath, as the 
carriage stops. She is unacquainted with 
the word " rowdy," or, I am certain, would 
have employed it here. " If any one we 
know should have met them I" 

Jane, in an airy summer-dress, is sitting 
without her hat, and has a hand clasped 
upon her husband's shoulder, as she looks 
up, with hi9r bright young face, at the 
sombre house that is to be her home. A 
pipe is between Mr. Theobald's lips. Blossy, 
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in wild excitement, cries *' Huzza! huzza!" 
waving up and down a great branch of 
honeysuckle which some country children 
flung into the carriage as they came along. 

" A pipe !" says the elder sister, with 
faint horror, and raising her handkerchief 
before her nose. " Oh ! if our dear mother 
could have seen this ! A pipe in daylight !" 

" And as I live," cries Charlotte, starting 
forth from her lair behind the curtains, as 
the disgraceful truth breaks full upon her — 
** as I live — coming into our own parish, 
and with our cousin James scarce cold in his 
grave — they are not in mourning /" 



CHAPTER XI. 



jane's FIEST TASTE OF EESPEOTABTLITY. 



THE travellers enter the gloomy sitting- 
room, bringing in with them the 
freshness and sunshine of the outer world, 
and happily unconscious that a family reunion 
awaits them. Jane's hand is upon her hus- 
band's arm; she is laughmg merrily and 
loud. Blossy, brandishing aloft her honey- 
suckle, with shouts of purposeless glee, 
knocks down a valuable Chinese mandarin 
from his bracket before she has taken half 
a dozen steps. Two sable-clad figures ad- 
vance, at a funereal pace, to meet them ; and 
Mr. Theobald, admonished by the pressure 
of Jane's fingers, puts up his eye-glass, and 
recognises — ^his sisters. 
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"Anne — Charlotte, how good of you to 
come over ! I didn't see you for the moment 
— getting blinder than ever, I'm sorry 
to say, in my old age. How are you 
both ?" 

They fold him in a stony embrace, and 
Miss Theobald remarks that it is six years 
since they niet last. Then there is silence. 
Miss Charlotte is looking steadily at Jane; 
Jane, illogical, but right as usual, is deciding 
that she will have fewer friends by two than 
she had counted on in Chalkshire. Blossy, 
with open eyes and mouth, is recovering 
from the downfall of the mandarin, and 
taking such general stock as her limited 
powers permit of everything. 

" And here are my wife and child," says 
Mr. Theobald, neither of the ladies offering 
to speak or move. "Jenny/' putting his 
arm around his wife's waist, and so drawing 
her forward, " these are my sisters." 

The introduction thus formally gone 
through, the Miss Theobalds perform their 
duty, by successively taking Jane's hand and 
touching her cheek with their lips. Cold, 
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lifeless, void of flesh-and-blood are the 
salutes ; but Jane wants, for the child's sake 
rather than her own, to conciliate her 
husband's people, and receives them gra- 
ciously. 

" It is very kind of you to be here to meet 
us," she remarks, for safety folio wing ' Mr. 
Theobald's lead. 

" It is not likely we should leave the 
house in the hands of new servants," ob- 
serves Charlotte, pointedly addressing Theo- 
bald, not his wife. "You said nothing 
about servants in your letter, Francis, but 
we concluded that you would want them, 
and have engaged you two respectable 
country girls as cook and housemaid. I 
presume that is as many as you will 
keep?" 

" Eh ? Well, I'm sure I don't know. I 
hope the cook can cook," answers Mr. Theo- 
bald. " By the way, Charlotte, have you 
ordered dinner ? We are all of us ready for 
it." 

"We concluded you would have dined 
early, Francis. But there are some chops. 
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You can have chops and tea when you like." 

Mr. Theobald puts up his glass, and looks 
from one of his sisters to the other with un- 
aflTected surprise. " Chops and tea ! Good 
heaven, what a dreadful combination ! Tea 
alone — or chops alone — but together ! 
Jenny, my dear, why didn't you remind me 
me to dine on the road ?" 

Jane answers, diplomatically, that, for her 
part, she would sooner have a cup of tea 
than anything else, still a chop will be 
just the thing for Blossy. And then Blossy, 
hearing her own name mentioned, comes a 
step or two forward, evidently desirous of 
notice. 

" Kiss your aunts, Bloss," says Mr. Theo- 
bald, taking possession of the only easy 
chair the room contains. " Go up and give 
each of those ladies one of your best 
kisses." 

"Yes, Blossy, go," says Jane, pushing 
her daughter on, a little nervously, towards 
her relatives. 

But Miss Charlotte's eyes happen, un- 
fortunately, to be riveted full upon the 
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child's blooming upturned face ; and Blossy 
stops short. 

" Come here, my dear," says the elder 
sister, amicably, but in the stiff tone of a 
person unaccustomed to children. 

" No, Me not," says Blossy, grasping her 
mother's dress tight with both her small 
hands. 

" Go this moment and kiss those nice 
ladies," says Jane, sternly. 

" No, Me not," cries Blossy, driven by 
desperation to violent language. " Dey not 
nice. Dey narsy, narsy ladies !" 

The Miss Theobalds it is to be hoped do 
not understand these infantine accents. 

" She looks rather hectic," remarks the 
elder sister, scanning the brilliant carnations 
and snows of Blossy's complexion. " If 
that child were mine, Francis, I should try 
her with a little taraxacum." 

" She seems to like her own way, and 
to get it," adds Miss Charlotte. " A hun- 
dred to one the ornament wasn't smashed 
to pieces. If I had anything to do with 
the child, Francis, I should make her obey." 
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Up rises all Jane's bl9od at the two 
speeches. "Blossy has never had a day's 
sickness since she was bom, and never 
takes physic. Blossy has perfect health." 
This she addresses to the elder Miss Theo- 
bald. " And as to her disobedience," look- 
ing full into Charlotte's crabbed face, "why, 
little children are sincere, and won't go 
to strangers as they will to their own 
people ; why should they ?" 

" Oh, of course not. Of course my 
brother's child looks upon us as strangers !" 
says Miss Charlotte. " Francis," turning 
sharply to Theobald, who is smiHng under 
his blonde moustache at the little comedy 
the ladies are enacting for his amusement, 
« I trust, as long as you Uve in this neigh- 
bourhood, we shall never have cause for 
painful discussions on any subject what- 



ever." 



"Amen," responds Theobald promptly. 
" Let us pray that we all go on in the 
same friendly spirit as we have begun to 
night !" 

"But one thing I feel called upon, yes, 
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called upon, to observe." The sisters are 
now seated; Jane is seated likewise; and 
Miss Charlotte casts a wicked eye round 
upon the family circle : " You have lived a 
great deal abroad, and I am ready to admit 
that the customs of foreigners may not be 
our customs ; but decency — Decency, I sup- 
pose, is recognised all over the world, 
Francis." 

" Well, yes ; more or less, I suppose it 
is," Theobald assents cheerfully. 

" Our cousin James is dead." 

" So is Queen Anne, my dear Charlotte. 
If our cousin James were not dead, I, and 
my wife and child, would certainly not be 
at Theobalds." 

He died exactly a month ago." 
On the 28th of May, at three in the 
afternoon, half an hour after he had eaten 
a hearty dinner of lamb and gooseberry 
tart," puts in Miss Theobald, who always 
feels it her duty in questions of sickness or 
death to be minute as to details. 

" And you, Francis, and those belonging 
to you, are in colours !" Charlotte Theo- 
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bald gives a malignant glance at a knot 
of cheny-coloured ribbon on Blossy's hat. 
"You come into this neighbourhood — into 
the very house where he died — ^in colours !" 

Jane crimsons with shame. "It is my 
fault," she cries. "Yes, Theobald, it is 
my fault. I forgot all about it. I will 
make up some mourning at once." 

"Not if I know it, Jenny," says Mr. 
Theobald, becoming suddenly animated. 
" Not a stitch of black shall you or any one 
in this house put on for James Theobald." 

"Your own first cousin, Francis," ex- 
postulates the elder Miss Theobald. 

"My own first cousin, Anne. I became 
his heir by accident, and I feel exceedingly 
gratefiil to him — for his sudden death ; but 
I am not going to wear mourning for him. 
Jenny, my dear, you have never heard the 
story of our good fortune ? You shall hear 
it in a dozen words. Once upon a time, long 
ago, our cousin James made a will, leaving 
all the worldly goods he possessed to me. 
Since then, certain actions of mine having 
displeased him, he made up his mind to 
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cut me off with a shilling, had a new will 
drawn out to that effect, and died before 
ho had signed it, leaving me, whether he 
liked it or not, his heir-at-law. Well, I say 
I am extremely grateful to him on many 
accounts, but I am not going to wear sack- 
cloth and ashes because he is dead. Black 
does not become me, Jane, nor you either." 

" Become ! You can view a duty in such 
a light as that !" exclaims Charlotte, with 
fierce contempt. "What do you suppose 
the neighbourhood — what do you suppose 
our friends will think when they see you 
flaunting about in every colour of the rain- 
bow." 

Mr. Theobald is habited in a black morn- 
ing coat, the rest of his dress is of soberest 
neutral tints. " Every colour of the rain- 
bow ? Why, Charlotte, you must be get- 
ting blind, like me. What flaunting colours 
have I got about me ? I, who pride myself 
upon my chaste severity of style !" 

" You can turn what I say into ridicule, 
Francis. I am in no humour for joking." 
A sniff for every full stop. " For you and 

VOL. I. Q 
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your wife to appear in Chalkshire out of 



mourning is 

"To set Mrs. Grundy openly and de- 
liberately at defiance, Charlotte," interrupts 
Theobald, putting up his glass again, and 
looking across good-humouredly at his 
younger sister's face. " Precisely. Well, 
I have set Mrs. Grundy at defiance all my 
life " 

" You have indeed," says Charlotte, with 
a glance at Jane. 

" I shall probably do so till I die. I am 
too old to change my ways, and Mrs. 
Grundy, once set at naught, is not a lady 
to be easily propitiated. Bloss, young 
woman, come here, and let me hear some 
of your wise opinions on things in general." 

Blossy rushes across the room, and 
springs, helter-skelter, into her father's 
arms, where she commences her usual fusil- 
lade of chatter, her back well turned upon 
the two " narsy " ladies in black. The elder 
Miss Theobald clears her throat, mentally 
measures the width of Jane's flounces, then, 
in the tone of one who has made a discovery. 
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remarks that " It is light enough, really, to 
read, yet," qualifying the proposition, how- 
ever, by adding that "June is a month in 
which one must expect long days." Jane, 
who has not the faintest notion of sustaining 
conversation of this kind, answers bluntly, 
"Why, yes, of course we must," then is 
silent. Miss Charlotte, her face gray and 
sharp in the twilight, her smooth snake- 
shaped head erect, her hands resting, in a 
somewhat masculine mode peculiar to her- 
self, on either knee, sits, evidently collect- 
ing her forces for a new assault. 

" You won't find many friends in the 
neighbourhood, I should say, Francis," she 
asks, or, more correctly speaking, asserts, 
after a time. 

"Eh — friends? Not a soul," answerer 
Theobald, who is choking with suppressed 
laughter over some whispered family criti- 
cism of Blossy's. " At least, I don't know 
yet whether I shall or not. What sort of 
regiment have you got at Lidlington now ?" 

" Really I cannot inform you. We live in 
extremely quiet style, Anne and I, as befits 

Q 2 < 
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our income. We do not," her head becoming 
more and more erect — " we do not entertain 
the military." Theobald's hardly-suppressed 
laughter at this point gets the better of him. 
" Nor was I speaking of mere acquaintance. 
Kegimental people, here to day and gone 
to-morrow. But fiiends — real sterling 
friends." 

" Ah, real sterling friends are very rare 
birds, my dear Charlotte," says Mr. Theo- 
bald, pulling one of Blossy's yellow curls. 

" No doubt you have found them so. 
Anne and I have thirty-six resident families 
on our visiting list. But you have chosen 
to spend your life in wandering, * The roll- 
ing stone gathers no moss.' " 

" Thank heaven it does not," says Theo- 
bald, wilfully misapplying the proverb. 
" There's that one blessing in being a pro- 
fessional tramp ; you never get moss-grown, 
^ane, my love," and he turns, with an 
expression singularly irritating to Misa 
Charlotte, towards his wife, " what do you 
think of Theobalds? I have been hearing 
Blossy's commentaries. Let me hear yours." 
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Now Jane, ten short minutes ago, had 
resolved to strive her uttermost, not to play 
the hypocrite, but by all lawful means to 
conciliate her husband's sisters. She desired, 
for Blossy's sake, that they should tolerate 
her. She hoped that they would, at least, 
be won by the child's grace and beauty and 
sweetness into overlooking her demerits. 
But Miss Charlotte's biting speeches, the 
chilly condescension of Miss Theobald, have 
already sufficed to turn every good disposi- 
tion of this ignorant impulsive creature's 
heart to gall. Theobald was right on points 
of social wisdom. When was he not right ? 
Mrs. Grundy, once set at defiance, can never 
be conciliated more in this life ! The Miss 
Theobalds were just as much her antagonists!^ 
as was Mrs. Crosbie, as would be every 
woman in Chalkshire. And she would treat 
them all alike ! 

" What I think of Theobalds ? Well, my 
dear, I think it smells damp." 

The sisters exchange a petrified glance. 

" That shows its antiquity, Jenny," says 
Theobald. " Badge of blue blood for a 
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house to smell mildewed. How do you like 
this room? Nice old carved ceiling, isn't 
it?" 

Jane looks up at the dingy arabesque 
above her head, at the heavy centre-piece, 
the cupids exercising their dislocated arms 
and legs in the corners. " I don't think I 
am any judge of carved ceilings," she re- 
marks, coolly. 

" I dare say not," exclaims Miss Char- 
lotte. " Such a ceiling as this is a Work 
of Art. Such a ceiling as this is never to 
be met with out of a gentleman's house." 

** When all these heavy hangings are 
cleared away," Jane proceeds, " and when 
we get modern furniture, and white curtains, 
and plenty of flowers, and line — yes, line the 
walls with looking-glass, I think the room 
may be pretty. It hasn't a bit the look of a 
room that people could live in now." 

Anne Theobald rises to her feet, her soul, 
being weaker, more horror-stricken even 
than Charlotte's by such unexampled auda- 
city. " If you will permit me, Francis, I 
will ring for the carriage. You and Mrs. 
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Theobald will, doubtless, be glad to be alone 
to talk over your domestic arrangements." 

And the icy tone, the formal " Mrs. Theo- 
bald," are deadlier thrusts, covert though 
they may be, than any of Miss Charlotte's 
open ones. Even Theobald winces for the 
moment under their effect. 

The ladies go upstairs to put on their 
bonnets, and Jane, grimly invited thereto 
by Miss Charlotte, accompanies them. Stout 
heart though she has, she feels a greater 
coward than she ever felt in her life before 
as soon as she has quitted the protecting 
presence of Blossy and Theobald, and finds 
herself alone with her sisters-in-law. Every 
blind is down, every window closed through- 
out the house. At three in winter, at six 
in summer, it is an article of the Miss Theo- 
balds' faith that outer air shall be excluded 
from curtains and French polish. The in- 
describable mustiness of old wood pervades 
the staircase ; a mingled flavour of dry rot, 
lavender, and feather beds is in the sleeping 
rooms. Jane feels as though she would 
stifle! They conduct her through two or 
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three smaller chambers to the purple, or 
best, room of the house. It is of the same 
dimensions as the drawing-room, and con- 
tains a huge four-post bedstead, the like of 
which Jane never saw in her life before — 
a four-post bedstead draped with purple 
damask, and covered with a purple satin 
counterpane, upon which repose the crape 
bonnets and mantles of the Miss Theobalds. 
They are arranged with extraordinary neat- 
ness — each sister's bonnet exactly over her 
own long black mantle — and, to Jane's 
fancy, look, in this dim light, unpleasantly 
like the dead and ** laid out" bodies of 
former Theobalds. 

** Our cousin James died here," remarks 
Miss Charlotte. " I conclude you and my 
brother will choose it for your own room. 
The nursery has been got ready for the child 
at the further end of the house." 

4 

" Blossy always sleeps at my side," says 
Jane. " This is a very handsome room, cer- 
tainly; but perhaps one with rather more 
light and air in it would do better for 
her." 
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"I think, Charlotte," says Miss Theo- 
bald, suavely, '* you will be wise to offer no 
opinions at all on matters connected with 
taste. I really think so*" 

And then, each before a separate glass, 
the sisters silently make ready for their 
departure. The toilette-tables are precisely 
ahke. The Miss Theobalds' dresses are 
alike. Everything in the room, even to the 
purple watch-pockets above the pillows, 
seems mysteriously duplicated. If two dead 
cousin Jameses were suddenly to rise up and 
take possession again, Jane feels there 
would be nothing startling or out of place in 
the apparition. 

" Now, if you could hurry a little, Anne," 
Miss Charlotte's voice rings through the 
gloom. " How in the world can it matter at 
this time of night whether your bonnet- 
strings are geometrically even or not ? You 
know what Thomas is if the horse is kept." 

Anne Theobald, thus admonished, begins 
groping about, all in a flurry, for a pin; 
and Jane, perceiving her need, politely takes 
one from her own waist-belt and offers it. 
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"I thank you," says Miss Theobald, 
opening her dreary eyes wide. "I am in 
mourning. I want a Black One." 

Jane shrinks away conscious-stricken. 

Mr. Theobald is waiting at the house-door 
when they come down, so has the advantage 
of a few pleasant words alone with his 
sisters; for after a chill good-night Jane 
flies off — to Blossy, anywhere, where her 
relations are not. 

" You have the same old trap still, I see, 
Charlotte ?" Cheerfully he speaks, as a 
man determined neither to give offence nor 
to take it. 

A pause broken only by the clink of Theo- 
bald's eye-glass as it falls down against his 
waistcoat-buttons. Thomas, the white- 
gloved serious coachman, stands outside, a 
figure of wood, holding open the door of the 
heavy old-fashioned brougham. Diocletian, 
the white-stockinged serious cob, stands 
also, looking straight away, down his own 
melancholy Roman nose into futurity. 

** Have you given Francis the key, Anne ?" 
Miss Charlotte asks at length, her voice 
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duly gubdued by reason of Thomas's pre- 
sence. 

Miss Theobald draws forth a rusty big key 
from her pocket, and places it, with Blue- 
beard solemnity, in her brother's hand. 
" The cellar key, Francis. You are 
aware that under poor cousin James' — 
aliem 1 under the peculiar circumstances of 
your inheritance, even the wine in the cellar 
becomes yours." 

" I hope there is plenty there," says Mr. 
^ Theobald. ** About the quality of it I have 
no doubt." 

"Well, no," Miss Theobald assents. 
"Most things in this house, I believe, are 
genuine." 

" Although they may not suit the modern 
fast school of ideas I" Miss Charlotte, Zo- 
quitur. 

Theobald, upon this takes the initiative. 

"Jane has excellent taste in everything 
that may be called decorative art, iny dear 
Charlotte — ^you were alluding to Jane, were 
you not ? — indeed she has excellent taste on 
most points, I think. The drawing-room 
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really does want brighteDing up and mo- 
dernising. You'll agree with Jenny, I'm 
sure, when you see the changes she makes." 

" It is a painful thing to us to see change 
of any kind in Theobalds, a very painful 
thing." Miss Theobald enunciates this truth 
after the manner of some men when they 
give out a text, and follows it up with a 
sigh. " However, what must be, must be !" 
she adds, after a minute's uncomfortable 
silence. 

" Yes," says Charlotte, taking up the ball, 
" what must be, must. And our duty is to 
make the best of it. Francis," laying her 
thin hand, with as near an approach to affec- 
tion as she is capable of, on Theobald's arm, 
" I wish you to understand one thing. We 
have been long estranged from you, and the 
fault, as you know, has not been ours. But 
now that you have returned to your early 
home, I wish and mean to do my duty to- 
wards you — towards you, and towards those 
belonging to you, as well." 

Theobald groans in the spirit ; the recol- 
lections of his youth furnishing him with 
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only too many illustrations of what Lis sister 
Charlotte understands by that terrible word 
*' duty." " I am quite sure you'll get on 
with Jenny in time, both of you," he re- 
marks, evasively. 

** No," answers Charlotte, " that we shall 
never do. I will speak for myself. I shall 
never get on with your wife, or like her, any 
more than she will like or get on with me, 
while I live. These things cannot be, Fran- 
cis. She belongs to another class; she 
belongs to another world than ours." 

" To quite another world !" Mr. Theobald 
responds, under his breath. 

" But she is your wife — she is my sister- 
in-law. And, since you have brought her 
here to live, I must do my duty in taking 
her by the hand as best I can." 

"You are exti*emely good, Charlotte. 
Just be kind and amiable in your own 
manner to her, and poor Jenny will ask no 
more. She does not expect, I do not myself 
expect, to be noticed by any of the people 
in the neighbourhood." 

" You will be content for your wife to live, 
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and for your chUd to grow up — not 
visited?" 

" I shall be perfectly contented for our 
neighbours to please themselves. Jane and 
I will run after none of them, you may be 
quite sure. If the neighbourhood doesn't 
like us, or we don't like the neighbourhood, 
we shall always have one alternative open 
to us — ^to leave it." 

** But in the meantime — I speak honestly, 
as a true friend, Francis, in the meantime, 
let your wife keep herself quiet and retired, 
and I will do what I can, in the way of 
getting her called on, among our friends. Of 
a few people I may say I am sure, and in 
time " 

"Charlotte I" interrupts Mr. Theobald, 
and, dark though it is, his glass goes me- 
chanically to his eye, as it always does when 
he is about to say something emphatic, " let 
us come to a clear understanding at once in 
this matter. Have the kindness not to can- 
vass, please, among your friends on mine or 
on Jenny's behalf. I married" — he forgets to 
whisper, and Charlotte steps forward and 
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shuts the door upon the greedily-listening 
Thomas — " I married, you know, beneath 
me, or what the world would call beneath 
me, but I married to please myself, and it 
has pleased me, enormously, ever since. I 
wouldn't exchange my actress-wife for any 
lady in creation " 

" Good heavens, the servants 1" says Miss 
Theobald, glancing nervously in the direc- 
tion of the kitchens. 

" I wouldn't exchange my Bohemian way 
of life to be made Archbishop of Canterbury 
to-morrow. You see in me that very rare 
thing, a contented man. As to hving quiet, 
keeping dark, as you advise, Charlotte, until 
we know whether we are approved of or not, 
I'm afraid it wouldn't suit either Jane or 
me. We saw as we came through the town 
that the Lidlington flower-show is advertised 
for to-morrow, and we mean to go to it, 
meet the whole county face to face and 
decide for ourselves how we like their looks. 
We are people, both of us, who require 
amusement, and amusement we take, when- 
ever it happens to come within our reach." 
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There is another ominous silence. " The 
flower-show I You are going to the Lid- 
lington flower-show I Our cousin James was 
buried only the beginning of the month," 
Miss Theobald utters at last, in a hollow 
voice. 

** I have said ray say, and I have offered 
to fulfil my duty," remarks Miss Charlotte. 
" Perhaps the time may come when you will 
look back to this night with regret, Francis. 
Perhaps it may. I hope sincerely for your 
sake it will not. Anne, I think we can say 
good-night. There is nothing further to 
detain us." 

Mr. Theobald helps them into their car- 
riage, and gives a sigh of relief as Dio- 
cletian's camel-like stride bears them slowly 
away down the avenue. Jane and Blossy 
come rushing out of the drawing-room to 
meet him. 

" What was all that long parley about ?" 
Jane asks. "Blossy is starving for food, 
but I was afraid to move till they were 
gone." 

My sisters were giving me the key of 
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the cellar," Mr. Theobald answers; "like- 
wise the pleasant hope that it is well-filled. 
We will proceed thither at once, also to the 
kitchen, and see with our own eyes that the 
chops are properly cooked." 

" But first let's open all the windows," 
cries Jane. " Let's have a little of the 
sweet wholesome air of heaven through the 
house. I am choking — choking, and so is 
Bloss." 

"It's your first taste of respectability, 
my dear Jane," says Theobald, gravely. 
"You will get accustomed to the flavour 
in time, I have no doubt." 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

APPBOPBIATBD ANGELS. 

THE Bummer flower-show is one of the 
great events of the year to Lidlington 
and its inhabitants. Every grade of Chalk- 
shire society, gay people and serious, gentle 
people and simple, go alike to this innocent 
feast of roses. Only they go in batches, 
each batch at its appointed hour ; and, 
as far as possible, manage not to jostle 
each other in their exits and their en- 
trances. 

Thus the ultra serious-minded, good or 
quiet set, of the Miss Theobald stamp, 
arrive (mostly in old-fashioned broughams) 
as soon as the doors of the gardens are open, 
and leave exactly as the first drummer-boy 
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of the regimental band, " lent by kind per- 
mission of the Colonel and officers," makes 
his appearance. Worthy pharisees these. 
Pharisees who cry aloud in high places that 
they are not as other men ; they desire to 
see the flowers — the excellent gifts of nature, 
that neither spin nor sew — not new bonnets 
and dresses. And next to them, so close, 
frequently, as to shake hands at the gate, 
come the spiritual and social trimmers, Mrs. 
Crosbie among them; people who want to 
make the best of both worlds, especially the 
present one, without committing themselves 
irretrievably to either. And then in flocks 
the World. Foolish virgins in summer 
bonnets and fresh dresses, attended by 
slim young soldiers from the Lidlington 
barracks, with mammas full-blown and gor- 
geous, and papas in white waistcoats and 
frock-coats. And the band plays, and ices 
are eaten, and flirtations carried on, and 
the flowers occasionally glanced at, till five 
o'clock, at which hour enter the LidUngton 
milliners' girls and apprentices at sixpence 
a head, and the military drums and fifes are 
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replaced by a German brass band, and Society 
vanishes. 

" We are a little late, Emma," Mrs. 
Crosbie remarks, on this 29tli of June, when 
Francis Theobald and his wife are about to 
make their first appearance in Chalkshire, in 
the comedy of High Life. *'But I'm glad 
to see the Archdeacon still here. There he 
is among the cut flowers — dear old man." 

" How d'ye do, Mr. Archdeacon ?" — a 
dexterous side-movement having straightway 
brought Mrs. Crosbie and Emma among the 
cut-flowers too. " Dear Mrs. Lumly pretty 
well, I hope? Like ourselves, you come 
early, Mr. Archdeacon. Impossible to see 
the flowers when the crush once begins. 
Ah, these pelargoniums I" 

And Mrs. Crosbie takes out her double 
eye-glass, and, blind to everything else, 
studies pelargoniums and roses at the Arch- 
deacon's venerable side until the dear old 
man's departure allows her to turn her eyes 
and thoughts to more mundane objects. 

Mrs. Crosbie and Emma are nearly as 
gaily clothed as the flowers themselves to- 
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day. When they were abroad and among 
foreigners, they used to look ill-dressed. 
At the Lidlington flower-show, where nearly 
everyone is attired by Miss Fletcher, and 
judged by the Miss Fletcher standard, they 
are quite the two best-dressed women pre- 
sent. Whatever the artistic faults of her 
flounces or ribbons, such perfect, such 
radiant contentment is on Emma's face as 
renders her, for once, an absolutely pretty 
girl. We borrow from the French that 
phrase of* beautedu diable ' — beauty of youth. 
Surely there is the beauty of love, too ! 
Surely the homeliest human face, under the 
sway of the divine passion, possesses a 
comeliness of its own, independent of lines 
and colouring. Emma Marsland's engage- 
ment with Rawdon is still not formally 
given out. Faithful to the last to her own 
high sense of honour, Mrs. Crosbie has 
decided that, " until the written consent 
of the guardian in Jamaica is gained, it is 
Mr. Crosbie's wish that dear Emma shall 
remain free in the eyes of the world." But 
every one within a dozen miles round knows 
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quite accurately, how matters stand : every 
one, as the two young people walk about 
together this afternoon, will look upon them 
as aflBianced lovers. And Miss Marsland's 
delight at the prospect is overpowering. 
Her breath, every now and then, comes 
short as if she were walking up-hiU. She 
turns cold — she turns warm, so warm that 
she gets nervous about the seams of her 
gloves, and has to cramp her poor little 
fat hands into a position that, but for love, 
would be unendurable. When, and oh ! 
when, will the laggard Rawdon appear, and 
the delightful duty of trotting him out be- 
fore the assembled world of Chalkshire 
begin ? 

Rawdon, during the whole past fortnight, 
has fulfilled every duty of his new position 
in life with punctilious care, has done every- 
thing (the writing of love letters included) 
that even his mother's heart could desire. 
To-day, for the first time, he rebelled, and 
rebelled openly. He would do any other 
mortal thing that Emmy asked him to do. 
He would not go to a flower show at two 
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and remain till five. Let the ladies proceed 
thither alone, as his mother was determined 
neither to miss the Archdeacon, the ge- 
raniums, nor the regiment, and he would 
follow — ^yes, he promised solemnly to follow, 
and in time to have an hour, or more, of 
the band and the promenading, if that 
would content them, and to be their escort 
home. 

Alas, the band plays on and on, until a 
good half of the programme is exhausted ; 
the last of the Archdeacon's (or semi-serious) 
set vanished long ago, the tide of fashion 
is at its height ; and still Mrs. Crosbie and 
Emma walk about unattended by Emma's 
recreant lover 1 

" Oh, mamma, if he shouldn't come at all 1 
— and when I had looked forward so much 
to the flower-show, and got this bonnet 
to please him, although I know blue isn't 
my colour. I don't mind so much for my- 
self, but think how everybody will talk 
about our being here alone 1" 

And Emma's heart is swelling and her 
lip beginning to quiver, when a sudden turn 
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round a marquee brings her abruptly face 
to face with the woman she has learned to 
dread the most on earth — Jane Theo- 
bald. 

" Mamma," she gasps, stopping short. 
" Do you see the Theobalds ! What shall 
we do ?" 

"We shall pass quietly on, my dear 
Emma," answers Mrs. Crosbie, without a 
change of colour, without a flutter of the 
Hervey eyelid, " and we shall see nobody. 
A cut would be in the worst possible taste 
until we know for certain what everybody 
else means to do. We shall," attuning her 
voice into a discreet monotone as the dis- 
tance lessens, *' just walk quietly on . . and 
see . . . nobody." 

And they do so. The hot blood flames 
over Jane's cheek, but she looks steadily 
into the faces of both as they pass. Mrs. 
Crosbie gazes placidly on towards the north 
pole : Emma's eyes are never raised from 
the ground. The deed is done. Not even 
by the coldest, most frigid salutation is 
Francis Theobald's wife, the Princess Czar- 
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toriska of Spa, to be recognised, here, on 
the sacred soil of Chalkshire. 

" So that is settled !" says Jane, bravely, 
yet with a certain passionate tremour in 
her voice, ** I like to know exactly how I 
stand, and now I do know it." 

" Let us hope we can exist without the 
Crosbie patronage, my dear," says Theobald . 
kindly. " You are the prettiest, and the best 
dressed woman here, Jenny. Let that sup- 
port you, even under Mrs Crosbie's neglect." 

" Neglect ; I call it an insult," says Jane, 
very low. "You told me I should have 
sermons preached to me when I came to 
Chalkshire, and so I have. Fortunately for 
my poor comprehension, they are sermons 
easy to understand." 

Before Theobald can answer, a friendly 
hand is laid on his arm. "How are you 
old fellow ?" says a friendly familiar voice 
close behind them. " Mrs. Theobald, too ! 
This is a pleasant surprise. Who would 
have thought of meeting you in such a place 
as Lidhngton." 

" Brabazon 1 Brabazon in the flesh ! And 
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what the deuce are you doing in this part 
of the world ?" answers Mr. Theobald, when 
his eyeglass has enabled him to recognise 
the new comer's face. 

And then they all shake hands, and Jane's 
volatile spirit rises twenty degrees on the 
instant. If she has more foes, she has 
more supporters in this land of strangers 
than she knew of. 

Captain Brabazon is one of the people 
the Theobalds speak of as an old fiiend. 
Two years ago they spent a summer in his 
society in Ems, and since that time have 
twice met, accidentally, and had jovial times 
together in Brussels and Paris. They have 
never asked, or wanted to ask, who Captain 
Brabazon is; Captain Brabazon has never 
asked, or wanted to ask, who they are. Out 
of England such details, even among En- 
glishmen, are void of interest. A, is a 
pleasant fellow, or has a pretty wife; B. 
likes to invite them to dinner, or to go with 
them to the play ; it is sufficient. And yet, 
the moment A. and B. meet on* English 
territory, they feel it a point of honour to 
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disclose their mutual conditions and reasons 
of existence ! Before another minute is over 
Mr. Theobald explains that he is a Chalk- 
shire man by birth, and having unexpectedly 
come into a small property in the neighbour- 
hood, et cetera. Captain Brabazon, for the 
first time, tells the Theobalds to what regi- 
ment he belongs, and adds that he is now 
stationed at Lidlington. Awfully slow quar- 
ters ; brains exhausted over fruitless devices 
for destroying time; looks upon it as a 
special interposition of providence having 
met Mr. and Mrs. Theobald. Then, natu- 
rally, he joins them in their walk. 

They come across other officers of the 
regiment, come across the Colonel himself; 
Captain Brabazon introduces everybody. The 
Colonel, a susceptible Irish bachelor of five- 
and-forty, is smitten by Jane on the spot, 
and joins them too. Every subaltern firom 
the Lidlington barracks wants straightway 
to be introduced to Mrs. Theobald. She is 
the prettiest woman, the best dressed wo- 
man, the newest woman in the gardens. 
As far as one, no insignificant section of 
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society, goes, Jane may consider herself 
" launched." 

Launched ! The mammas and daughters 
watching her progress askance from beneath 
their parasols ask themselves, blankly, how 
all this is going to end! It has become a 
generally received opinion in the neighbour- 
hood of late (I do not say pwing to any 
special or underhand influence), that Mrs. 
Francis Theobald will not be called upon. 

" We should certainly not condemn per- 
sons of the artist class, because they are 
artists," Mrs. Crosbie has remarked, more 
than once, when the subject of Jane's visit- 
ability has been broached before her. *' But 
I cannot see — I cannot see that we are called 
upon to make associates of them." And the 
seed thus sown has, certainly, fallen upon 
good ground. It was known, long ago, 
under what circumstances Francis Theobald 
wooed and married his wife. It has trans- 
pired now, partly through the outspokenness 
of Mr. Crosbie and Rawdon, partly through 
the grudging admissions of Emma Marsland, 
that she is pretty. And all the mammas 
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and daughters in the neighbourhood of Lid- 
lington are, at least, ready to indorse Mrs. 
Crosbie's sentiments. 

They would not condemn, they would be 
very sorry to condemn a person in Mrs. 
Theobald's position merely on account of 
her lowly birth or antecedents ; still they 
cannot see, taking all the circumstances of 
this particular case together, that they are 
called upon to associate with Mrs. Theobald 
herself. 

But what if Colonel Mauleverer, what if 
the whole of the officers of the regiment, 
hold a different opinion? As the Colonel 
walks along, all devotion, at Jane's side, 
Theobald and Captain Brabazon following, 
he takes off his hat to different ladies, 
married and unmarried, of his acquaintance, 
and by no faintest shade of coolness in the 
responsive salutions dare any of them show 
disapproval of his companion ! In a small 
place like Lidlington, the Colonel, above all 
the unmarried Colonel, of a regiment, is 
an authority. The situation is grave. Mrs. 
Crosbie, watching events from afar, thanks 
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her good genius that she ventured upon no 
stronger measure than **not seeing" Jane, 
awhile since. 

**It really seems, Emma, love," she re- 
marks, " it really seems and very glad I am 
of it, that this poor Mrs. Theobald is to 
receive a httle notice after all." 

"I never doubted that she would," an- 
swers Miss Marsland, whose spirit is 
growing bitter under Rawdon's continued 
absence; "I never for a moment doubted 
that Mrs. Theobald would be run after — by 
gentlemen." 

But Mrs. Theobald is destined to "receive 
notice" from a power higher still than Colonel 
Mauleverer, a power whose social dictates no 
one in Chalkshire has ever yet thought of 
disputing. It comes about thus : and to 
give due dramatic effect to the scene of 
Jane's soUtary triumph, I should premise, 
that not only Mrs. Crosbie and Emma, but 
pretty nearly every other matron and maiden 
at the flower-show, are ranged around as 
spectators : 

*' You must have an ice, Mrs. Theobald," 
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says Colonel Mauleverer, as they pass before 
the refreshment-tent, the only really cool 
place in the gardens, and near, but not too 
near to the band. " I want you to listen to 
this next set of waltzes. Our bandmaster 
has written them, but they are not chris- 
tened yet. Do you think you could help him 
to a name ?" 

" Certainly," says Jane, without- hesita- 
tion. " Call them by the Christian name of 
the prettiest and most popular woman in the 
neighbourhood. Nothing can be simpler." 

" The prettiest and most popular woman 
in the neighbourhood ! Well," says the Co- 
lonel, gallantly, "as Mrs. Theobald only 
arrived yesterday, I suppose one would have 
to fix upon Lady Rose Golightly." 

"And they must be the *Lady Rose 
Waltzes,' of course." interrupts Jane. 
" That is to say, if * Lady Rose ' is not too 
much of a fine lady to allow it ?" 

" Lady Rose ? Oh, she is less of a fine 
lady than any one in Chalkshire. Lady Rose 
is a charming little woman. I'm sure you 
and she would get on capitally." 
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"But Lady Rose!'' says Jane, with due 
emphasis on the " Lady/' " I know no- 
thing about the aristocracy, or about aristo- 
cratic titles myself, but mustn't her father 
have been an earl, or duke, or some tip-top 
swell of the kind ?" 

Colonel Mauleverer wonders for one mo- 
ment, who this pretty ignorant woman at 
his side was ! Well, never mind, she is a 
pretty woman, and a delightfully unaffected 
one, too. Fancy, here, in Chalkshire, 
meeting any human being who could un- 
blushingly own to knowing nothiug of the 
aristocracy ! 

" Lady Rose GoUghtly is a daughter of 
the Duke of Malta. She is not a dozen 
yards away from us — the httle lady in white 
and green, and with a great plate of straw- 
berries in her hand — we shall be close to 
her directly. A daughter of the late, a 
sister of the present, Duke of Malta. When 
she came out more than ten years ago — 
Lady Rose is now nine-and-twenty — she had 
offers from half the noble houses in Europe, 
and said * no ' to all of them. Was she 
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ambitious ? Was she in love ? No one but 
Lady Rose knew. She remained unmarried 
till she was three or four-and-twenty, then, 
one fine morning, married poor young Gro- 
lightly of the Blues, and separated from him 
in six months. In ten words, there is Lady 
Rose's history." 

"Is she thought pretty?" 

" Oh, tastes differ," says the old Colonel, 
too well informed to praise one woman to 
another. " She is before you, Mrs. Theo- 
bald. What is your opinion ?" 

" I don't think one woman can ever judge 
of another. It is what I should call a 
washed-out face. Hair, complexion, eyes, 
all the same colour." 

" The Beaudeserts are all like that. Some 
people admire the style. To me bright 
colouring is the first beauty a woman can 
possess." 

" And why doesn't she live with her hus- 
band — Lady Rose, I mean ?" 
« "Ah, that is the question — why? Go- 
lightly's friends say one thing ; Lady Rose's 
another. For my part," adds the Colonel, 
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"I can never believe in any of these sad 
stories that the fault is on the lady's 
side/* 

"And I," says Jane, "believe that, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it is. 
But, perhaps, Colonel Mauleverer, you speak 
as a bachelor?" 

" Alas, Mrs. Theobald, I do ! Mine is 
an untoward fate. I roam in search of 
domestic blessedness round the world, and 
whenever I meet a woman I could like well 
enough to live and die with, I am certain to 
discover that she makes some other fellow's 
happiness already." 

" How touching ! You are quite positive, 
I suppose, that all these appropriated angels 
would charm you equally, if they were 
free ?" 

This interesting conversation has brought 
them close beside the chief refreshment stall ; 
and Jane is enabled to inspect, at first hand, 
the charming little woman with whom, ac- 
cording to Colonel Mauleverer, she would be 
sure to get on so capitally. 

Lady Rose Golightly is decidedly not a 
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pretty woman, and yet she is more than a 
pretty woman. She has the gift of fasci- 
nation. Wherein does this fascination lie? 
You will find no two people give you the 
same answer to that question. A small 
hand and foot ; a short upper Hp ; quantities 
of flaxen Bond Street hair : these exhaust 
the catalogue of charms Lady Rose's greatest 
admirers are able to make out for her. And, 
against these, what defects ! A complexion 
marred by a dozen London seasons, whose 
ravages no art can hide ; over-prominent 
gray eyes, fi:om which neither stimulants nor 
belladonna can dispel the weariness ; a 
figure . . . but no; I stop. Lady Rose is 
fascinating. No one in the world, or at 
least in Chalkshire, denies that — (" though, 
if she were not a duke's daughter, my dear 
madam, we should see how much of the 
fascination is genuine T) At this present 
moment,, pretty girls, nice girls, girls in 
their first fresh bloom, left neglected, Lady 
Rose, in her draggled green-and-white 
muslin — she wears out her old dresses down 
in the country — and with the sun Hghting 
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up every imperfectioii of her faded face, is 
surrounded. 

She accords to Jane a single cold look out 
of half-closed eyelids, nods, and gives a 
pleasant " how d'ye do," to Colonel Mau- 
leverer. Then, suddeuly, she sees Captain 
Brabazon and Mr. Theobald; and in a 
second a curiously vivid flush of colour has 
risen over Lady Golightly's cheeks. 

" Win you come and have a turn with me. 
Captain Brabazon ?" — httle Brabazon having 
manfiilly passed through the competitive 
crowd and reached her side. "Oh, yes, 
I've done ray strawberries — ^till I begin 
another plate. Meantime, I want to ask 
you something." 

She puts up her parasol, and goes forth 
abruptly into the blazing sunshine. Captain 
Brabazon, envied by everybody, accompany- 
ing her. 

** Who are these new people that you 
and Colonel Mauleverer are walking about 
with ?" 

*' They are remarkably nice people," an- 
swers Brabazon, not feeling very sure what 
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ground he stands on. " I knew them first 
at Ems, afterwards in Paris. They are as 
nice people as I ever met in my life, 
and '' 

'* Oh, I am sure of all that. Their name 
IS r 

" Theobald. He tells me he has just 
come into a little property in this neighbour- 
hood. The place itself is called * Theobalds.' 
Inherits it from a cousin who meant to cut 
him off but hadn't time. Apoplexy. Codicil 
not signed. Old will torn up. Heir-at-law. 
Quite a romantic story." 

" And the . . ." Lady Rose looks straight 
away before her as she asks this, "the 
young lady in the extremely brilHant silk is 
—Mrs. Theobald ?" 

" Mrs. Theobald is the lady who was 
walking with Colonel Mauleverer." 

*' Who was she, do you know ?" 

Captain Brabazon believes, fi'om internal 
evidence only, that Mrs. Theobald was some- 
thing connected with the stage. "May be 
wrong, but believes it was something of the 
kind, stiU— " 
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II ■ . - . - — — . 

"You are right, rm sure,'* interrupts 
Lady Rose Golightly. " She has the in- 
describable look all those people have ; and, 
indeed, I remember hearing at the time 
that Mr. Theobald had made some unfor- 
tunate marriage. I knew Francis Theobald 
very well, in town, a good many years ago." 
She volunteers the statement in answer to 
Captain Brabazon's look of inquiry. " And, 
of course, I recognised him just now. 
But I thought it wise to make a few 
domestic inquiries before renewing the 
acquaintance. So they have come to 
live in this neighbourhood, have they ? A 
pleasant acquisition to the Chalkshire 
society.'' 

" Very," says Captain Brabazon, senten- 
tiously. Five minutes' conversation with 
Theobald have sufficed to make him doubtful 
as to whether Chalkshire society and his 
friends, the Theobalds, will get on or 
not. 

" I think I may as well ask Mr. Theobald 
to join our party to-morrow. Anything in 
the shape of a new face is pleasant in 
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Chalkshire. One could ask him to dinner 
without his wife, surely ?" 

'^One might ash him," returns Captain 
Brabazon, with emphasis. He has an im- 
mense admiration for Jane, would do and 
say much to have the chance of taking her 
in to dinner. 

" But you don't think he would accept. 
Do you mean that ?" 

" Well, Theobald is a queer compound. 
The veriest Bohemian that ever lived, in 
many things, and yet punctilious, punctilious 
to a fault, on some points. You must allow, 
Lady Rose, it would look rather like a slight 
to his wife to leave her out in a first invita- 
tion." 

" A first invitation !" For an instant the 
comers of Lady Rose's lips quiver. '*I 
thought I told you I knew Francis Theobald 
well in old days? However, in one sense 
you are right. This is my first invi- 
tation to him as a married man, and I sup- 
pose it will be as well to ask her, too. Only 
mind," she adds this after a minute's pause, 
'^ mind one thing, Captain Brabazon, I shall 
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look to you to take Mrs. Theobald com- 
pletely off my hands, if I do ask her. You 
fully understand that?" 

Captain Brabazon accepts the charge with 
rather suspicious readiness, and Lady Rose 
retraces her steps towards the refreshment 
tent. The Theobalds are still there; Jane 
eating ice, and surrounded by a ring of the 
same courtiers who, five minutes before, 
were fighting to hold Lady Rose's parasol or 
hand her a teaspoon ; Theobald in a comer, 
discussing with the Colonel over the pro- 
priety of getting up a little loo, as an en- 
livenment to the dulness of the barracks at 
Lidlington. 

He is the handsomest man present, the 
only man worth looking at in all this 
dreary provincial crowd, Lady Rose thinks, 
promptly. Her heart gives a thump — as 
loudly as can be expected of a heart that 
has thumped so many years, and for so 
many different objects. She remembers her 
of a time, long distant, when a certain little 
romance was being enacted in her life, with 
a certain person for hero. Could those love- 
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lit days but come again ! Nay, could but 
a single gleam of the old divine refractions 
light up the prose of her disillusioned, fast- 
waning youth ! Lady Rose walks straight up 
to Theobald, the crowd dividing for her on 
either side, but when she reaches him stands 
dumb. Lady Rose Golightly dumb, shy, and 
with a blush like a girl's upon her sallow cheek I 

*' I never, myself, care for more than five,'* 
says Theobald's voice. It seems to come 
to her from the other side the grave. " Un- 
less, of course, you have Irish loo, then — " 

The importance of the subject brings Mr. 
Theobald's glass into his eye, and by chance 
Lady Rose Golightly comes within its focus. 
She says, "How d'ye do, Mr. Theobald?" 
in a voice admirably divested of all emotion ; 
she gives him her hand ; they make one or 
two common-place remarks, like people who 
parted from each other yesterday. Then 
each stands silent, looking into the other's 
face, and Colonel Mauleverer opportunely 
begins asking Lady Rose's opinion about 
the waltzes that have just been played, and 
the name that has been proposed for them. 
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Lady Rose, who has not listened to a bar, 
pronounces the waltzes a complete success. 
If they may be called by her name ? Why, 
it would be only too great a flattery to her. 
She will tell Herr Bergmann so, herself; 
and over Lady Rose Gohghtly trips to the 
German bandmaster, who takes his hat off 
to the ground, and blushes all over his bald 
Teutonic forehead with delight at this public 
tribute paid to his genius by the great lady 
of the neighbourhood. Then she comes 
back to Theobald, and the Colonel, divining, 
perhaps, that he is not wanted just at pre- 
sent, disappears. 

"You find me very much changed, Mr. 
Theobald ? Should you have known me, I 
wonder, if I had not spoken first ?" 

"I should have known you anywhere, 
and under any circumstances. I see no 
change in you. Lady Rose." 

Except that she has grown yellow and 
thin, and older by half a century. When 
will men learn to speak the truth to women, 
and how much will women value the truth 
when they do speak it ? 
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" It seems odd that you and I should meet 
like this ! What became of you," she turns 
her eyes away from his, "after the Ca- 
merons' ball? That must be six, seven — 
yes, indeed it is, seven years ago, this month. 
It was on the 30th of June; I never saw 
you, to speak to, since." 

" Lady Cameron's was the last London 
party to which I ever went," Theobald 
answers, quietly. ** From that day on I 
dropped, as completely as though I had 
never had a place there, from the world and 
everything belonging to it." 

" From one section of the world you mean. 
You have managed to exist in a different one, 
it seems." 

"Yes, I have managed. to exist. So have 
you. Lady Rose." 

There is, or Lady Rose imagines there to 
be, a shade of reproach in Theobald's voice. 
And all her woman's heart returns to him 
more and more. Alas, if Lady Rose but 
knew how happy a man Theobald's actress- 
wife has made him ! 

" We spend our lives, most of us, it seems 
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to me, Mr. Theobald, in makiDg mistakes 
and repentiDg of them afterwards." 

" In repenting — sometimes in repairing 
them, may we not r" he asks. 

"Oh, there are mistakes that never can 
be repaired," says Lady Rose Grolightly, 
in the tone of subdued pathos she always 
employs when she has occasion to speak of 
her own marriage. '* But what am I think- 
ing of all this time," she goes on, " not to 
ask about your wife? Mrs. Theobald is 
here, I know; Captain Brabazon pointed 
her out to me, and I think her charming ! 
Will you introduce us, please ?" 

And so it comes to pass that Mrs. Theo- 
bald, the unvisited, the adventuress, is 
brought up by her husband, the whole 
society of Lidlington looking on, and 
introduced to Lady Rose Golightly. 

The whole society of Lidlington has more 
to see, yet. Lady Rose is not a woman of half 
measures. For good or for evil, whatever 
she undertakes she carries out thoroughly. 
She has renewed her friendship with Francis 
Theobald ; has discovered, at the end of 
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three minutes, that her feeling for him is— 
pretty much what it always was; and for 
his sake resolves to behave well (Lady Rose's 
doctrines on this point of " behaving well " 
are somewhat broad) to his wife. 

" Shall we take a turn round the gardens, 
Mrs. Theobald ?" she asks Jane, presently. 
" I don't know whether you have noticed the 
azaleas ? They really are beautiful. There 
is one plant from my own garden that I am 
conceited about, if you will let me show it to 

you." 

And then, full in the face of everybody, 
Mrs. Crosbie, Miss Marsland included, " the 
young person in the extremely brilliant silk,'* 
and Lady Rose in her dirty, green-and-white 
muslin, walk forth into the sunshine to- 
gether, friends. 

Lady Rose is all sweetness and condescen- 
sion; Mrs. Theobald is shy, and does not 
warm readily into talk. She is perfectly 
ignorant of great ladies and of their attributes, 
and is not sure whether she ought to say 
" my lady " sometimes, or not ; and besides, 
it is such a very new sensation to Jane^ this 
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of being patronised ! Lady Rose thinks her a 
fool ; one of those brainless dolls men marry 
for the sake of their pink cheeks and blue 
eyes, and pities Theobald more and more. 

" This is the azalea I spoke of. But per- 
haps you don't care for such things ? I am 
foolish about flowers. I am obliged to create 
interests to fill up my life. You have child- 
ren, I think ?" 

** I have one child," answers Jane ; " a 
little daughter of three." 

" Ah ! that must be a great resource, I 
am sure. Don't you find it so ?" 

Jane is silent. She has never looked upon 
Blossy in the light of " its " being a resource 
against ennui. 

" Sometimes I have thought a child would 
have made me happier, but really one cannot 
tell. I fancy there must be a great deal of 
anxiety with children when they are ill, and 
anxiety kills me. I have such wretched 
nerves. Still, one wants something to in- 
terest one, and nothing does inierest one, 
Mrs. Theobald, does it ?" 

Jane answers rather stupidly, " She is 
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sure she doesn't know," and Lady Rose 
goes on : 

" What one wants of course is constant 
excitement — if excitement would only last ! 
I was a little amused at Hurlingham last 
season, just while it was new. Then I got 
sick of it. Everyone shoots so well, and the 
pigeons die so monotonously. You like a 
pigeon match ?'' 

" I wouldn't be at such a cruel thing, if I 
was shot for it myself I" cries Jane, with 
warmth. 

" Ah ! . . . tender-hearted. I have heard 
some people are like that. I don't know at 
first that I quite liked seeing the poor little 
wretches tumble pver, but I got used to it. 
I get used so soon to everything, good and 
bad ahke. Even the opera doesn't please 
me as it once did. You are fond of music ? 
You play and sing ? No ? Then you draw, 
perhaps r" 

" I do nothing," answers Jane ; " I 
haven't an accomplishment belonging to me, 
except the one I learnt in my profession 
when I was a girl — dancing I" 
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" And that, I am sure, you do to perfec- 
tion. I only wish I did any one thing well, 
instead of everything badly. But I have 
never had time for real application. Now 
would you like to see the calceolarias ?" 

Not a solitary idea have they in common, 
these two young women, who are destined 
to be placed in such curious juxtaposition or 
rivalry. By the time they have got through 
the calceolarias they are reduced to mono- 
syllables ; by the time they find themselves, 
with relief, at the refi'eshment-tent again, 
are silent. 

" Thank heaven that duty is over !" thinks 
Lady Rose, as Theobald and Captain Braba- 
zon come forward to meet them. I need 
never say as much to her again while I live. 
Now for the rewaird." 

And, conscious of her own rectitude in 
having behaved well to Theobald's wife, 
away Lady Rose Golightly walks, with 
Theobald himself, to the shadiest, most se- 
questered portions of the Lidlington nursery- 
gardens, and is seen no more. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

LADY KOSB GOLIGHTLT. 

JUST at this juncture Rawdon Crosbie 
makes his appearance on the scene. 

He joins Emma at once; meekly receives 
his scolding for being late; then, with the 
best grace he can. resigns himself to the 
prospect of being exhibited, as an engaged 
man, before all Emma's little Lidlington 
world for the remainder of the afternoon. 

"You look very nice indeed, my dear 
Emmy, now that you are not lecturing;" 
this he remarks after they have made the 
round of the gardens, and have been seen 
and smiled at by everybody. " I never knew 
you wear a prettier bonnet or dress.*' 

Ever since he met Mrs. Theobald in Spa, 

VOL. 1. T 
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Rawdon has been going into raptures about 
the becomingness of pale blue and pink 
roses. So, to please her lover, Emma has 
caused this combination to be worked into 
form by Miss Fletcher, not in common cheap 
materials, like Jane's, but in richest silk, 
laces, and furbelows, and with the result he 
sees. 

" I am glad you like me, Rawdon. Mamma 
thought so much blue might make me look 
loud. Apropos of that — ^well no, apropos of 
nothing — but who do you think is here, and 
not in mourning? Mrs. Pippin says she 
thinks it hardly decent — ^your Spa friend, 
Mrs. Theobald !" 

The tell-tale blood dyes Rawdon' s brown 
face up to the temples ; otherwise he keeps 
himself in hand well. "Mrs. Theobald? 
What ! without her husband, or with him ?" 

" Oh, they are both here, and it seems 
have plenty of friends already. Lady Rose 
is quite intimate with them ; and as to the 
oflBcers " 

There is no need for Emma to finish the 
sentence. Exactly before them, at a distance 
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of about a dozen yards, stands Jane, still 
close beside the band, and still with, a ring 
of admirers around her. Colonel Maule- 
verer, little Captain Brabazon, a fluttering 
train of subalterns, all eager for her smiles ! 
She is looking her best in the delicate mauve 
dress (how well Rawdon remembers her 
showing it to de Lansac !) which Lady Rose 
called " that extremely brilliant silk," and 
with so much attention, and so large an 
audience. A woman who has been once an 
actress at heart retains her actress instincts 
to the last, as surely as a woman of fashion 
retains hers. With Lady Rose Golightly, 
alone, she was ill at ease, awkward as a 
schoolgirl. With half a dozen men contend- 
ing for her favour, and half a hundred eyes 
looking on, Jane breathes her own atmos- 
phere, laughs her own laugh, talks her own 
language, is herself again. 

Rawdon Crosbie stops short, and watches 
her smiling unconscious fkce with feelings 
of most unwarrantable bitterness. How 
utterly the Spa ball, and the walk home 
in the moonlight, how utterly all the sweet- 

T 2 
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Bess, the romance of their brief acquaintance 
must have died from this light-minded, fickle 
young woman's memory, whilst he . . . 

" Come away, Emma !" the tone of his 
voice actually makes Miss Marsland jump. 
" There's nothing in worse taste than for 
ladies to flock round a regimental band as 
they do here. I detest it. If women only 
knew," assuming the true marital tone 
already, "what men say of them after- 
wards !" 

He marches Emma off to one of the least 
frequented walks in the garden — where they 
come across Theobald and Lady Rose — 
makes her affectionate and bitter speeches 
by turns, rails against women, against men, 
against flower-shows, and military bands, 
and the fools and coquettes who listen to 
them. At last, abruptly, in connection 
with nothing that has gone before, inquires 
if his mother and Mrs. Theobald have met 
and recognised each other ? 

« We — we did meet Mr. and Mrs. Theo- 
bald," answers Emma, evasively. "But 
that was before we saw any one speak to 
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them, and inamma thought it as wise to 
take no decisive step towards renewing the 
acquaintance ; you understand, Kawdon ?" 

"I understand nothing, unless I am 
told it plainly," answers Rawdon. "You 
met Mrs. Theobald before you knew Lady 
Rose Golightly was going to notice her, 
and cut her. Is that it?" 

" I hope I know too well what is due to 
myself to cut any one. There were other 
people passing at the time, and neither 
mamma nor I looked in the direction of 
Mr. and Mrs. Theobald. Simply that." 

" Did she see you ?" 

" How can I tell you, since I was not 
looking in their direction ?" 

After this the lovers walk back, without 
the interchange of many more sentiments, 
towards the point from whence they started. 
Mrs. Crosbie forms one of a knot of dowagers 
who are obstructing the entrance of the 
refreshment-tent, at this hour the most 
popular tent in the garden. And here Raw- 
don disburthens himself of his betrothed, 
then rushes off, forgetting all his anger of 
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five minutes ago, to search for Jane — to find 
out whether that light-minded, fickle young 
woman means to be offended with him or 
not ! 

He has not far to seek. Mrs. Theobald 
is eating a strawberry ice just outside the 
tent, with Captain Brabazon holding her 
parasol, and evidently making all the run- 
ning he can during the absence of the 
Colonel. She looks round, she sees Rawdon 
Crosbie intently watching her, and a smile 
and flush of recognition light up her face. 
Two seconds more and he is at her side. 

" You see, we have kept our word — we 
have really taken possession of our Chalk- 
shire estates," Jane remarks, as they shake 
hands. " I was afi^aid you were not here 
when I saw your mamma and Miss Marsland 
alone." 

She is not offended then. Yet something 
in her demure voice as she says these two 
ominous words " your mamma," something 
in the mocking expression of her blue eyes, 
makes Rawdon Crosbie hot and cold by- 
turns. How can he tell what highly drama- 
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tised version of the horrible Czartoriska 
mistake will not be detailed in another 
minute for Captain Brabazon's benefit? 
He makes an absurdly stiff little speech 
welcoming her to Chalkshire; asks for Mr. 
Theobald, for Blossy. 

" Theobald is here, or was here five mi- 
nutes ago ; Blossy is at home at Theobalds. 
I feel an inch taller, Mr. Crosbie, I can tell 
you, when I speak of Theobalds as home ! 
Think what it is for us, vagrants, to possess 
twenty-two mildewed rooms, and a whole 
legion of domestic rats, of our own !" 

" Theobalds is a charming old country- 
house, I am told," says Captain Brabazon. 
" I hope you will let me ride over to see you 
as soon as you are settled, Mrs. Theobald ? 

" Come and see us at once," Jane answers, 
with her off-hand heartiness. "We are as 
much settled as we are ever likely to be in 
this life. The Colonel has promised to 
breakfast with us on Sunday, you had better 
come with him. Mr. Crosbie, you can find 
your way to Theobalds without beiiig asked, 
I hope ?" turning to young Rawdon with an 
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air of familiar friendliness that is not lost 
upon more than one of the bystanders. 

For Rawdon, himself, he does not know 
how to take her. Nothing can be more 
pointedly amicable than the manner of her 
reception of him, and still, in her voice, in 
her eyes, there lurks that same demure, half- 
mocking expression which troubled him from 
the first. How if all these friendly words, 
these lavishly sweet smiles accorded to him- 
self; should cloak some scheme of retaliation 
upon his mother and Emmy, of which he is 
to be the unhappy instrument ! Jane seems 
to guess his thoughts. 

" Would you mind taking me for a walk 
round the gardens ?" she asks him in a little 
pleading voice. " I want you to tell me who 
everybody is, and I want to hear all that 
you have been doing since I saw you. Good- 
bye for the present, Captain Brabazon. We 
shall expect you on Sunday, mind. Oh, my 
parasol, please 1" And then away she walks, 
Rawdon Crosbie, with feelings of oddly 
mixed embarrassment and triumph, at her 
side. 
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** Ah, let US wait here a little," cries Jane, 
as the band just at this minute begins to 
play the overture to * Robert le Diable.* 
" Hackneyed and hurdy-gurdied though it 
is, I am never tired of that poor old 
opera. It reminds me of so many jolly 
days." 

And she stops, precisely opposite Emma 
Marsland, Mrs. Crosbie, and half a dozen 
of their more intimate friends, and with the 
most innocent face imaginable, and keeping 
time with the fingers of one slim hand upon 
the palm of the other — as if the music were 
the only thing in the universe of which she 
were conscious — ^Kstens. 

Rawdon listens too : does not, that is to 
say, hear a solitary note that is played, but 
is sensible of a murmur of subdued feminine 
talk in which his own name frequently 
occurs, and feels, although he never once 
looks in their direction, that the eyes of 
Emma, of his mother, and of his mother's 
friends, are all riveted upon his hot face. 
For four or five mortal minutes Jane keeps 
him at his post (strange how callous the 
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kindest-hearted women are about inflicting 
this sort of torture on men they really like) ; 
then, after a whisper that sends the hot iron 
deeper and deeper into Emma's spirit, she 
moves away, followed, of course, by Rawdon, 
among the crowd. 

" The overture was worth stopping for, 
Mr. Crosbie, was it not? I could tell by 
your face how you enjoyed it." 

" What have I done to make you so cruel, 
Mrs. Theobald ? I went to say good-bye to 
you in Spa, and you had gone to breakfast 
in the woods —with de Lansac 1 I meet you 
again in Chalkshire, and the only way you 
can amuse yourself, as soon as you can find 
time to spare me a word at all, is by laugh- 
ing at me." 

" But laughing at people is my way of 
showing how well I like them," responds 
Jane. " Surely you don't want to be treated 
with ceremony, do you ?" 

** Laugh at me till I die," says young 
Rawdon quickly. " I shall never want any 
other treatment at your hands." 

" Heavens ! are you going to be senti- 
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mental ? Give me notice if you mean to do 
anything so dreadful !" 

" I do not, indeed. I leave sentimental 
speeches to the de Lansacs and Colonel 
Mauleverers of the world — the kind of men 
you prefer, Mrs. Theobald." 

** Ah, you've been watching me, have 
you? Now, I won't allow that. Master 
Rawdon. Children of your age should know 
better than to spy the actions of their 
elders." 

How well they suit each other, this un- 
equally stationed boy and girl, whom Fate, 
with her accustomed indifference as to re- 
sults, persists in throwing together ! They 
stroll about among the flower-stalls in the 
level sunlight ; they quarrel, make up, jest, 
laugh, are happy. It might be Arcadia to 
Rawdon Crosbie, instead of the Lidlington 
nursery-grounds. Jane tells him about their 
arrival at Theobalds yesterday; describes 
their visit in the dark to the cellar, and how 
Theobald, mistrustful of the " respectable 
country girls" hired by Miss Charlotte, would 
<K)ok his own mutton-chops; and how, all 
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through the night, she kept fearing that the 
rats meant to carry away Blossy bodily. 

" The only excitement I can look forward 
to in life is rat-catching. If you have any 
terriers bring them over some fine morning, 
please. Oh, and* I am going to make a 
garden I I don't know a parsnip from a 
ranunculus, but I am going to make a 
garden, and a croquet-ground, somewhere 
as far as possible from the house. Will you 
come and help me ? By-the-by, Mr. Cros- 
bie,'* she runs on, " are you always on leave ? 
I don't know much about military matters, 
but I thought people in the army were 
generally stationed somewhere." 

Rawdon explains that he is, for the 
present, serving his country at Woolwich, 
but has just managed to get another week's 
leave of absence — ^he does not add, a week 
predestined to driving Emmy about in his 
mother's pony-carriage, and paying morning 
calls of a certain prophetic and mournful 
character to Emmy's ftdends. 

" Well, that will do capitally, then," cries 
Jane. ^^ I suppose one can make a garden 
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in a week ? But mind, I shall want you for 
the real hard work, the digging and turf- 
cutting, and all that." 

" I'll work eight hours a day, with spade 
and pickaxe, as long as Mauleverer and 
Brabazon are not my fellow-labourers," an- 
swers Rawdon, trying rather unsuccessfully 
to conceal the ridiculous satisfaction which 
the proposal causes him. 

They walk completely round the garden, 
naturally meeting the whole of Mrs. Cros- 
bie's acquaintance as they walk, and just as 
they are returning into the neighbourhood 
of the band are overtaken by Theobald and 
Lady Rose Golightly. It is now five o'clock, 
and Lady Rose is on her way to her carriage. 
She has grown younger by a dozen years 
during the last half-hour; her eyes, sparkle, 
a bloom that, for once, owes nothing to 
art, is on her face. She is sweeter, more 
generously condescending than ever in her 
demeanour towards Francis Theobald's 
wife. 

" I have been asking your husband if you 
will dine with me to-morrow, Mrs. Theo- 
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bald, and he refers me to you. Oh, indeed, 
you must come, I want so much to show 
you The Folly, the ugliest house in England, 
I call it, and we shall be quite a small, 
friendly party. Mr. Crosbie," she has 
already shaken hands with Kawdon, *' I 
suppose one mustn't give you any bachelor 
invitations now ?" 

**Why not?" says Kawdon, looking in- 
nocent in an exactly inverse ratio to how 
he feels. Bachelor invitations, bachelor 
parties, are the very things of all others 
concerning which, at the present time. Miss 
Marsland holds the strongest opinions. 

" Ah, why I Your own conscience may 
answer that. Luckily," goes on Lady Rose, 
with a laugh, " I have nothing to do with 
other people's consciences: I find my own 
quite as much as I can manage. And so, 
as you know no just cause or impediment, 
I do ask you if you will dine with me at 
eight o'clock to-morrow ? Bachelor party, 
mind 1" 

Rawdon accepts, unconditionally : like 
Captain Brabazon, he at once decides that 
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Mrs. Theobald will fall to his lot at dinoer : 
and as they all walk slowly towards the 
gates, Lady Rose takes her tablets from her 
pocket, and writes down the names of her 
newly-invited guests. 

" We shall be a very nice little party, I 
think. Mr. and Mrs. Theobald, Colonel 
Mauleverer, Captain Brabazon, Mr. Rawdon 
Crosbie, Loo Childers — Loo is coming to 
stay with me to-morrow — and myself. Two, 
four, seven, an uneven number; but no 
matter. * Saturday, 30th of June, Mrs. 
and Miss . . .' — why, good heavens ! what 
have I done ?" Lady Rose has turned back 
to another page of her tablets, and looks up 
with eyes full of genuine horror. " * Satur- 
day, 30th of June ' — yes, that is to-morrow 
— *Mrs. and Miss Coventry Brown, eight 
o'clock !' " 

" You have asked Mrs. Coventry Brown 
to a bachelor party?" exclaims Rawdon. 
" Oh, Lady Rose, this is fatal !'' 

'* But what can I do ? I utterly forgot . 
her existence when I invited every one else. 
I can't put her oflf now." 
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" A sudden death in the family ?" 

"And be cross-questioned next morning 
by the united Brown and Pippin famiUes as 
to details. * When did he die ?' * Why did 
he die ?* ^ What depth of mourning do his 
relations mean to wear?' No, no; I can- 
didly confess I'm much too great a coward to 
run any risk of that kind. Mrs. Coventry 
Brown is the Mrs. Candour of this neigh- 
bourhood,'* Lady Rose explains, turning to 
Jane : '' A dragoness of virtue and scandal, 
under whose rule we all of us live in fear 
and trembling. Mrs. Coventry Brown at a 
convivial little bachelor dinner, . when I 
ought to have asked the Archdeacon and 
five of the minor clergy at least, to meet 
her !" 

" Leave us out till another day," suggests 
Theobald's lazy voice. "We won't be 
offended. Anything better than putting us 
at the same table with virtuous people !" 

"Well, I'm sure, Theobald!" cries Jane, 
the indignation flaming hot over all her 
honest face. 

"My dear Mrs. Theobald, I was only 
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jesting," interrupts Lady Rose, with ready 
tact. "Mrs. Coventry Brown is a some- 
what heavy old lady, whom I have contrived, 
with my usual wisdom, to introduce into an 
otherwise charming little party. Nothing 
remains for us all but to bear the infliction as 
best we can, and pray that she may, at least, 
leave early. Now, are you going home ?" 

Jane answers that they are going home as 
they came, on foot. It is a walk of about 
two miles across the fields from the Lidling- 
ton flower-show to Theobalds. 

" But why not let me drive you ?" says 
Lady Rose, still addressing Jane, not Theo- 
bald, " Take me out of my way ? Not a 
bit. I pass your gates." 

Jane, upon this, reluctant she knows not 
why, says "Yes," and bids good-bye to 
Rawdon Crosbie. 

" Till to-morrow," adds Lady Rose, nod- 
ding to hina gaily, as she seats herself beside 
Mrs. Theobald in the carriage. " And mind, 
I shall put you on duty, Mr. Crosbie ! I shall 
make you take — you know whom, to dinner." 

And then away dashes Lady Rose Go- 

VOL. I. V 
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lightl/s barouche, with its high-stepping 
grays and fine London footmen, and with 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Theobald inside. 

" Birds of a feather," remarks Mrs. 
Coventry Brown in a whisper to Mrs. 
Crosbie, as these two ladies watch the scene, 
breathless, fi'om afar. " Birds of a feather ! 
Ah, my dear friend, we all know what Lady 
Rose is, at heart." 

But Rawdon's mother is silent. Dimly it 
dawns upon her that the vexed question of 
whether Jane shall or shall not be noticed 
will have to be reviewed from a higher stand- 
point than she has hitherto taken. 

" Ought we to visit her ? It is a matter 
purely of right or wrong." These were 
Mrs. Crosbie's sentiments a fortnight ago in 
Spa. " Will it be good taste not to visit 
ANY ONE with whom Lady Rose Golightly may 
choose to associate ?" is the question now. 



END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 



